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| OF THE 

SECRETARY OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 
Cartes D. Watcott, 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1923. 


Lo the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution: 

GENTLEMEN: I have the honor to submit herewith the customary 
annual report showing the activities and condition of the Smith- 
sonian Institution and its branches durng the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1923. The first 26 pages of the report contain an account 
of the affairs of the Institution proper, with brief abstracts of the 
work carried on by the various branches of the Institution, while 
appendixes 1 to 10 give more detailed reports of the operations of 
the United States National Museum, the National Gallery of Art, the 
Treer Gallery of Art, the Bureau of American Ethnology, the 
International Exchanges, the National Zoological Park, the 
Astrophysical Observatory, the United States Regional Bureau of 
the International Catalogue of Scientific Literature, the Smith- 
sonian Library, and of the publications of the Institution and its 
branches. 


THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT. 


The Smithsonian Institution was created by act of Congress in 
1846, according to the terms of the will of James Smithson, of Eng- 
Jand, who in 1826 bequeathed his property to the United States of 
America “to found at Washington, under the name of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, an establishment for the increase and diffusion of 
knowledge among men.” In receiving the property and accepting 
the trust Congress determined that the Federal Government was 
without authority to administer the trust directly, and therefore 
constituted an “establishment” whose statutory members are “the 
President, the Vice President, the Chief Justice, and the heads of 
the executive departments.” 
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THE BOARD OF REGENTS. 


The affairs of the Institution are administered by a Board of 
Regents whose membership consists of “ the Vice President, the Chief 
Justice, three Members of the Senate, and three Members of the 
House of Representatives, together with six other persons other than 
Members of Congress, two of whom shall be resident in the City 
of Washington and the other four shall be inhabitants of some State, 
but no two of them of the same State.” One of the Regents is 
elected chancellor by the board; in the past the selection has fallen 
upon the Vice President or the Chief Justice; and a suitable person 
is chosen by them as secretary of the Institution, who is also secre- 
tary of the Board of Regents and the executive officer directly in 
charge of the Institution’s activities. 

In regard to the personnel of the board, the following changes 
occurred during the year: Robert Walton Moore, Member of the 
House of Representatives from Virginia, was appointed a Regent 
by the Speaker of the House, to succeed the late Lemuel P. Padgett. 
Mr. Henry White was reappointed by joint resolution of Congress. 
Mr. Irwin B. Laughlin, of Pennsylvania, was appointed to succeed 
. the late Dr. A. Graham Bell, and Mr. Frederic A. Delano, of the © 
District of Columbia, to succeed Mr. John B. Henderson, who died 
during the year. 

The roll of Regents at the close of the fiscal year was as follows: 
Calvin Coolidge, Vice President of the United States, Chancellor; 
William H. Taft, Chief Justice of the United States; Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Member of the Senate; A. Owsley Stanley, Member of the 
Senate; Medill McCormick, Member of the Senate; Albert Johnson, 
Member of the House of Representatives; R. Walton Moore, Member 
of the House of Representatives; George Gray, citizen of Delaware; 
Charles F. Choate, jr., citizen of Massachusetts; Henry White, citi- 
zen of Maryland; Robert S. Brookings, citizen of Missouri; Irwin 
B. Laughlin, citizen of Pennsylvania; and Frederic A. Delano, cit- 
izen of the District of Columbia. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. 


A systematic campaign was begun during the year to increase the 
endowment of the Institution to more adequate proportions though 
at the close of the year this has had no material success. It is felt 
that there is considerable misunderstanding throughout the country 
regarding the resources of the Smithsonian Institution, many per- 
sons believing that it is supported, at least to some extent, by the 
Government. As a matter of fact, though the Congress appropriates 
funds annually for the maintenance of the various bureaus which 
have grown up around the Institution and are administered by it, not 
one cent from these appropriations can be used by the Institution 
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proper for the purpose for which it was created, “ the increase and 
diffusion of knowledge among men.” 

These purposes, which are carried out through research, explora- 
tion, and publication, must be supported by the funds of the Institu- 
tion itself or by money contributed for special purposes by the friends 
of the Institution. As the endowed funds of the Institution, con- 
sisting of the original bequest to the Nation of James Smithson 
and subsequent gifts and bequests, amount to only a little over a mil- 
lion dollars, yielding an available annual income of approximately 
$60,000 from which the administrative costs of the Institution and of 
the general direction of its seven branches must be paid, it will be 
readily apparent that but little remains each year for research and 
exploration. It is believed that if the financial situation of the 
Smithsonian Institution and its excellent position for carrying on 
needed scientific work were more fully understood, there would be 
ready response to its plea for a larger endowment, and its program 
of scientific research and exploration could then be expanded and 
pushed vigorously, to the ultimate benefit of mankind. 

An outstanding event of the year was the formal opening on May 
2, 1923, of the Freer Gallery of Art, the culmination of Mr. Charles 
L. Freer’s splendid gift to the Nation, through the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, of his unrivalled collections of American and oriental art 
and a beautiful building to house them. The opening was well 
attended and was the cause of favorable comment in art circles 
throughout the country, many of the leading art journals carrying 
full accounts of the gallery and its contents. The building is now 
open to the public daily except Mondays. 


FINANCES. 
The permanent investments of the Institution consist of the 
following: 
Deposited in the Treasury of the United States________+_____ _*__ $1, 000, 000 


_ CONSOLIDATED FUND. 


Miscellaneous securities carried at cost of $192,770.28, either purchased or 
acquired by gift, and constituting the consolidated fund, namely: 


West Shore Railroad Co. guaranteed 4 per cent first-mortgage bonds, 


CDi Ey: HIRO BYES Ml yh No ne GES ee Ae ea pp Sa AN SA ae ba IE $42, 000 
Cleveland Hlectric Illuminating Co. first-mortgage 5 per cent gold 

TE GTUTES CONN UTILS SEL Oa el OUT C29 a a a 10, 000 
Atehison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railway Co. 4 per cent general mortgage 

VECO RAS AS Co Maree rs ova OS Has east ee LL iN Se ae ea I 2, 000 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad Co. first consolidated mortgage 5 per cent 

MONG A TeMtIMe MOBO ont pee Me 22 5 BU eae Hae es eA Tae Bll 2, 000 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 5 per cent refunding general mortgage 

[Ova \ORb Ce Th Aun GOS ay tess ye eas Ly Se Pat lean a ih De Re eee i ae eR bad we 5, 000 
P. Lorillard Co. ¥ per cent gold bonds, due in 1944, gift-____________ 6, 000 


Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 7 per cent gold bonds, due in 1944, gift____ 6, 000 
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New York Central & Hudson River Railroad Co. 4 per cent gold de- 


benture -bonds,:.due in 19342 -0. =~ > ee See eee 
Dominion of Canada 5 per cent gold bonds, due May 1, 1952________ 
Province of Ontario debenture bonds, due in 1952_______________+____ 
Norman P. Scala 3-year note on 140 Hast Capitol Street, due November 
20; “1925, "at-G per Centl2t Se Sei es Oe ee ce ae oe 
Northern Pacific Railway Co. refunding and improvement 5 per cent 
bonds} .dtier204 Te. on aie a eee piesa Li vis ai 


Real estate 7 per cent trust notes on improved property in the District 
of Golumbiay: due. 19202 2 8 ot oe ee ee a ee 
Northern Pacific Railway Co. 6 per cent bonds, due 2047______________ 
New York Central Railroad Co. refunding and improvement 5 per cent 
bonds, duesin’ 2015.2 e202 6 ower ie) SU oe Oe 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co. 5 per cent secured gold notes (in course 
of Jadjustment)t2 8222. et OS ge Te 
United, States first) Liberty loan-f2s!=. 0 20a ee ee 
United States second Liberty Joan. =.=. a ee eee 
United States? third Liberty Joan s. =) _- = 2 see ee eee 
United’ States: fourth Liberty loan 2 = 2 a eee 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. 5 per cent preferred stock, 
SUPE ol ve te Lens ees “ere eee L tee ae PAD as op ei ee ge shares__ 
American Smelting & Refining Co. 7 per cent preferred stock, gift 
FSS Ae Fhe ee pine ee Se 2 ft Bawa) es ee eee ee 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 4 per cent preferred stock, gift__do____ 
California Electric Generating Co. 6 per cent preferred stock, gift 
Pp P eV TOy ULE fe = it Pee t os Op Po Pes eet Oe Ee eS pa oop eee shares__ 
Hlectric Bond & Share Co. 6 per cent preferred stock, gift--__do____ 


20 


The sums invested for each specific fund or securities acquired by 


gift are described as follows: 


United Consoli- 
Fund. . States dated Total. 
Treasury. fund. 

Rovery iid 2 ee see ase eek CRE EEE RC Mae et eee Suh coer eRe $14, 000.00 | $27,689 80 $41, 689. 80 
MIreIniaeUnd yeh acon. asset crs eee. Sato e see eed, een 48, 300.00 48, 300.00 
LTE Cong S Eo So 110 be wo a G RS yeh a A ae eee See esse at ie ee tm ans ©) Paya SSS oD 1, 285. 58 1, 285. 58 
Gara poland dys en en a ee ae Damen. Ber envcntn aNlen Wales One. aa 35, 000. 00 35, 000. 00 
fabeli fms! eet eee ee ey SAU at 6 rag. Vir oa 500: 00-1. 3e2 2a 500. 00 
erecta fuigitt = Waa ee hes erie wee Ge i us Son nae * 2,500.00 500.00 3,000. 00 
Caroline Henry fumdst sha cheno psee ee teco sta eee emer eoee camels Saacem cee aoe 1, 023.00 1, 023.00 
Hodgkins general Sand ok, yee eae ee er eh ras JO kr be 116,000.00 | 37,275.00 153, 275.00 
Hodgkins spetifie hima sare ten seh eae Weed wee Eee ee 6 100,,000.:00-}).,s-ii.sa 55 cee 100, 000. 00 
BmMiceibine hes fundste seco eee eee eee ae CR ee SE EE RUE ES See ee area ole 11, 194.76 11, 194. 76 
Moris Doebiind: hss hoe eae ae eS ny i, 0 ae eee Be ee 2,390. 00 2,390.00 
*, Guey Dsand! Georze Wve ooretandss-- O55. eet seen ate oc alee 26,670.00 | 10,055.00 36, 725.00 
Addison T. Reid fund.........-. I Lasoo tad athice £ ral aeales wl plop ine 11, 000. 00 4, 419.00 15, 419. 00 
Ges TM ae oe etek oe here ree wen oe eee oe ee tal ceinerers crema were 590. 00 238.00 828. 00 
Georee Ke Seaford fared S22 ke oe ae ees ae ea EA 1, 100. 00 451.00 1,551.00 
Smithson fandc--FUe Se SE ere FOES LANTERN, SoS ate 727, 640.00 1, 429.14 729, 069. 14 
Charles I). and Mary Vaux Walcott research fund..............-|-.---2.------- 11, 520. 00 11, 520.00 
Ne RRR: NRO AORN Yo A INN Ona DONC IE I ANE 1,000, 000.00 | 192,770. 28 | 1, 192,770. 28 


1 Terms have been agreed upon for reconyerting the notes of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 


Co., and it is expected that the conversion will be made very soon. 
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Mr. B. H. Swales, honorary assistant curator, division of birds, 
has continued his contributions during the past year for the pur- 
chase of specimens for the division of birds. This year his contribu- 
tions have amounted to $400. 

Dr. William L. Abbott has contributed $4,000 during the past year 
for the purpose of continuing his researches in natural history and 
the collection of specimens in China. With the unexpended sum of 
- $8,173.58, the balance remaining from the work in Australia, the 
total sum available for work in China has amounted to $7,173.58. 

The Institution is indebted to Mr. John A. Roebling for a further 
contribution of $28,288.19 toward continuing researches in astro- 
physics by aiding the solar observing stations in Chile and the 
United States, and providing for publication of scientific papers, 
and for making meteorological investigations elsewhere. 

Freer Gallery of Art—A: stock dividend of 100 per cent was de- 
clared by Parke, Davis & Co., as of record of December 18, 1922, 
which gives the Smithsonian Institution a total number of shares 
of the stock of that company aggregating 40,930, making a total for 
each classification as follows: 


Shares 

Gnmaror sumed. Hreer Gallery of Arts tba es POE A 3, 484 
MCOMNmaAmGd srounds fund, Hreer Gallery of Art22oo sess este 3, 484 
Court and grounds, maintenance fund, Freer Gallery of Art___________ 870 
Residuary legacy, Freer Gallery of Art____-.-=~-_.~~_-__---_-_-. = _ 38, 092 


The Institution, as residuary legatee, also holds the following 
securities, acquired in settlement of the Freer estate: 


Detroit Country Club, first mortgage 5 per cent bond, due January 1,1931_ $1, 000 
University Club, Detroit, first mortgage 5 per cent bonds, due 1923 


GHEY, SGI ak gage EN Sa BEE SU eS NLU UD GE ee art AD 2,000 
Great Lakes Engineering Works, first mortgage, 7 per cent bonds, due 
fe) TG ete. IGG) erae TG 0 ae ARNE De ce aM ad Al Pa i cage OLS Aa EER 20, 000 


In my last report, I mentioned a loan which the Institution was 
compelled to make for the purpose of paying certain taxes. The 
loan has been paid during the year. The building fund is now ex- 
hausted. ; 

The practice of depositing on time, in local trust companies, such 
revenues as may be spared temporarily has been continued during 
the past year, and interest on these deposits has amounted to $1,732.50. 
The income during the year for current expenses, consisting of 
interest on permanent investments and other miscellaneous sources, 
including cash balance at the beginning of the year, amounted to 
$67,484.16. Revenues and principal of funds for specific purposes, 
except the Freer bequest, amounted to $69,756.48. Revenues on 
account of Freer bequest amounted to $304,436.26; aggregating a 
total of $441,676.90. 
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The disbursements, described more fully in the annual report of the 
executive committee, were classed as follows: General objects of the 
Institution, $64,138.85; for specific purposes (except the Freer be- 
quest), $44,291.25; temporary advances for field expenses, etc., in 
excess of repayments, $12,769.17; expenditures pertaining to the 
Charles L. Freer bequest, $251,446; cash deposited on time, $57,500; 
and cash balance on hand, June 30, 1923, $11,531.63. 

The following appropriations were intrusted by Congress to the 
care of the Smithsonian Institution for the fiscal year 1923: 


International Hxchanges 2.22 {1s Pr ve get Da 2 fee ee $45, 000 
American Wthnology2. 5. veal ba Pes a a 44, 000 
International Catalogue of Scientific Literature______________________ 7, 500 
Astrophysical (Observatory 0.04 2s 2 eee 15, 500 
National Museum: 
HUrMiture and tixtUress =o se 27 Laie Dt Eh Sie EO ee ee $20, 000 
Heating amd ish ting bey tree? hy airs a oo Ree pee 73, 000 
Breseryahon’ ole eOuections.342 2. 2. ek eee 312, 620 
EU Gino ere pains ss ey ere ee Te) eg 10, 000 
ESO Oc eR ae 8 2 Aa ee Ee 2 a ARS 2, 000 
OS Ue Cee ere UE Dead: Norte: 2 NR eee 500 
418, 120 
National Gallery. of Arte! 2 i ye a ee ee 15, 000 
Nation] *ZOOlOSICAL, Wa Tk Mei uk eo a 125, 000 
Imerense (of compensation._ Us ue eh a 109, 044 
Brinting and Din din pis eee le 77, 400 
ED bees Se aie aie cos oS Sie A et Ae) AD OA SE 856, 564 


RESEARCHES AND EXPLORATIONS. 


In the Institution’s work in the “ increase and diffusion of knowl- 
edge,” scientific exploration and research expeditions in the field play 
an important part. There has been even more than the usual activity 
in this phase of the work during the past year, the Institution and 
its branches having initiated or taken part in 22 separate expeditions 
in widely scattered parts of the earth, representing many branches 
of science. The very limited funds of the Institution available for 
this important work make it necessary each year to forego oppor- 
tunities to send out or join forces with other scientific organizations 
in expeditions which would result in valuable information and ma- 
terial for study and exhibition to the public in the National Museum. 
J will mention here only a few of the expeditions in the field during 
the past year, in order to show the nature and scope of the work, 
referring to the appended reports on the National Museum, Bureau 
of American Ethnology, and other branches of the Institution for 
accounts of the explorations undertaken by them. 
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GEOLOGICAL EXPLORATIONS IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES. 


My geological field work in the Canadian Rocky Mountains, de- 
scribed in previous reports, was continued during the past year, 
special attention being given to securing evidence bearing on the 
pre-Devonian formations north of the Bow Valley, Alberta, and 
south along the new Banff-Windermere motor road. Difficulties were 
encountered during the first part of the season, owing to dense 
forest-fire smoke and unsatisfactory trail men, but during August 
and September conditions were greatly improved and the work was 
pushed vigorously. 

A fine section of pre-Devonian strata was studied and measured 
_in the upper part of Douglas Lake Canyon Valley, and many pho- 
tographs were secured. ‘The measured geologic section was from the 
base of the Devonian, above Lake Gwendolyn, across the canyon to 
the deep cirque below Halstead Pass, where the great Lyell lime- 
stone forms the crest of the ridge. The section includes the Ozarkian 
Mons formation down to the Lyell formation of the upper Cambrian. 

Going south from the Bow Valley, camp was next made on the 
Kootenay River, about 6 miles below the mouth of the Vermilion 
River. The Kootenay Valley is broad and deep, with the high 
ridges of the Mitchell Range on the east and the Brisco Range on 
the west. ‘The limestones and shales of both ranges are upturned and 
sheared and faulted, making it very difficult to work out the structure 
and the complete stratigraphic succession of the various formations. 
The Silurian limestones, with their fossil coral beds above the white 
quartzite of the Richmond transgression, were found in the upper 
_ portion of Sinclair Canyon, and not far away black shales full of 
Silurian graptolites. Lower down the canyon thin bedded gray 
limestone yielded fossils of the Mons formation. 

It is evident that in the ancient and narrow Cordilleran Sea, that 
extended from the Arctic Ocean 2,000 miles (3,218 km.). or more 
south, between the coast ranges of the time and the uplands of the 
central portion of the North American continent, there was a sim- 
iarity of Lower Paleozoic marine life along the shores and its shal- 
low waters. Evidences of this and of strong currents and persistent 
wave action occur all the way from central Nevada to Mount Robson, 
in British Columbia. The record of the marine life and deposits 
of mud and sand is most complete. 


PALEONTOLOGICAL FIELD WORK IN TENNESSEE. 


Dr. R. 8. Bassler, curator, division of paleontology of the United 
States National Museum, spent six weeks in June and July in a con- 
tinuation of stratigraphic and paleontologic studies begun a year 
before in the central basin of Tennessee, in collaboration with the 
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Tennessee State survey. In 1921 the study and mapping of the 
Franklin quadrangle, an area of about 250 square miles just south 
of Nashville, was well advanced, and this year it was brought to com- 
pletion and data secured for the preparation of a geological report 
upon the area, to be published by the State. Stratigraphic studies: 
were then undertaken in contiguous areas, in which Doctor Bassler 
was joined by Doctors Ulrich and Mesler. The classic section at 
Nashville, in which the proper delimitation of the formations has 
long been in dispute, was studied with especial care, and large col- 
lections of fossils were secured to verify the stratigraphic results. 

Regarding this section, Doctor Bassler says: 

The deep-sea origin of all limestones has long been taught in spite of the 
trend of evidence that many limestone formations were laid down in shallow 
seas. The shallow-water origin of limestone is well illustrated in the sec- 
tion of Ordovician strata exposed near the blind asylum at Nashville, which 
has been studied by several generations of geologists. At the base of this 
section is the Hermitage formation, which was evidently formed along ancient 
shore lines because it is composed of beach-worn fragments of shells and other 
fossils. Above this comes the Bigby limestone, the source of much of the 
Tennessee brown phosphate, and which also is made up almost entirely of the 
comminuted remains of fossils. Next is the Dove limestone, an almost pure, 
dove-colored, lithographic-like limestone which shows its shallow-water origin 
in the worm tubes penetrating it and its sun-cracked upper surface. A slab: 
of this limestone a foot thick, now on exhibition in the National Museum, 
well illustrates the polygonal upper surface and the penetrating worm tubes, 
both features indicative of the origin of the rock on old mud flats which were 
periodically above water and thus became sun cracked, The succeeding Ward 
limestone is of the more typical blue variety, but here the rock is filled with 
millions of fossil shells which, under the influence of weathering, are changed 
to silica and are left free in great numbers in the soil. This section is only 
a portion of the entire geological sequence at Nashville, but it well illustrates 
the various types of limestone outcropping throughout the central basin. 


EXPEDITION TO EXAMINE THE NORTH PACIFIC FUR SEAL ISLANDS. 


Dr. Leonhard Stejneger, head curator of biology in the United 
States National Museum, was detailed at the request of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, to accompany an expedition to Alaska and 
adjacent regions during the summer of 1922 to ascertain the status 
of the fur seal herds in the North Pacific Ocean since their protection 
through the treaty of 1911 between the United States, Russia, Japan, 
and Great Britain. The first seal rookeries visited were those of the 
Pribilofs, where the increase in number of seals on the beaches is 
very remarkable, and Doctor Stejneger predicts a complete resti- 
tution of the fur seal herd to its former maximum for the not dis- 
tant future. A new method of stripping the skin from the dead seal 
and subsequent cleaning of the skin was being adopted on an ex- 
tensive scale and was found to be a great improvement over the old 
method. 
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On Bering Island of the Commander Islands, the next stop of the 
expedition, conditions were quite the reverse of those on the Pribi- 
lofs. The south rookery had long since ceased to exist and the great 
north rookery had been greatly reduced. On his last visit to this 
rookery in 1879, Stejneger had estimated the number of breeding 
seals there at 30,000. At the time of the present visit, there were 
scarcely 2,000 left. 

The expedition next visited the Japanese fur seal island usually 
known as Robben Island in the Okhotsk Sea. Here the number of 

fur seals has gradually increased until now they occupy not only the 
entire eastern beach but are extending the rookery at both ends on 
to the west side of the island. The Japanese have followed closely 
the methods employed in managing the American seal herd on the 
Pribilofs, and the result is most instructive in showing conclusively 
that “ protection does protect.” Important information regarding 
the Russian fur seal islands was obtained from Mr. Koltanovski and 
Colonel Sokolnikof, and from Yokohama Doctor Stejneger took 
passage back to the United States, having completed the inspection 
of the fur seal rookeries. 


BOTANICAL EXPLORATION IN COLOMBIA. 


From April to October, 1922, Dr. Francis W. Pennell, of the Phil- 
adelphia Academy of Natural Sciences, and Mr. Ellsworth P. Killip, 
of the National Museum, carried on botanical exploration in the 
Republic of Colombia. The expedition was organized by several 
institutions as part of a general plan for the botanical study of 
northern South America. Financial assistance was also given by 
Mr. Oakes Ames, who was especially interested in the orchids of the 
region. 

Entering the country at Buenaventura on the Pacific side, the 
expedition established headquarters at La Cumbre in the Western 
Cordillera, for the purpose of studying the vegetation of the central 
part of this range. Descending to the city of Cali, the party pro- 
ceeded up the Cauca Valley to Popayan, and from this point explored 
the southern portions of both the central and western Cordilleras. 
Later the expedition visited Salento, in the northern part of the Cen- 
tral Range, and Ibagué and Bogota, collecting material at historic 
localities along the Quindiu Trail. Approximately 7,200 members 
were collected, sufficient material being secured to make up equal 
sets for each of the institutions represented in the expedition. 

In his report on the work, Mr. Killip says: 


As might be expected from its physiography, the vegetation of Colombia is 
extremely diverse. Within a few miles may occur a luxuriant tropical flora, 
the more open woods of the temperate zone, and the low alpine growth familiar 
on our American mountain tops. Again, as in the Dagua Valley, one may ride 
through a dense rain forest, filled with ferns, mosses, and aroids, to emerge 
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suddenly in an arid desert-like region, where cacti and acacias are the con- 
spicuous plants. 

So inadequately known is the flora of Colombia that even along the regular 
routes of travel many species are found that are either new, unrepresented in 
American herbaria, or known only from specimens preserved in Huropean 


collections. 


The botanical collection resulting from this expedition is one of 
the largest and most important ever obtained in Colombia. 


EXPLORATION OF THE PALEOLITHIC REGIONS OF FRANCE AND SPAIN. 


During Séptember, 1922, Mr. M. W. Stirling, of the National 
Museum, explored the paleolithic regions of southern France and 
northern Spain. Besides visiting all of the important sites where 
remains of ancient man have been discovered, the expedition entered 
a great many caves previously unknown to science. Regarding the 
great promise of the region for archeological work, Mr. Stirling 
reports as follows: 


The idea has become prevalent in America that this region has been practi- 
cally exhausted archeologically. Although the previous existence of paleo- 
lithic man in this locality has been known for half a century, it may be truly 
said that the work of exploration has hardly begun. 

The habitations of the Stone Age are closely linked with the limestone forma- 
tion which overlies large areas in this part of Europe. These may be said to 
fall into two classes, i. e., rock shelters and caverns. The former are under- 
cuts in the limestone made by the rivers in the early Pleistocene or late Plio- 
cene. A general elevation of the land has caused the streams to deepen their 
channels, thus leaving the undercuts well above the surface of the water. 
These were utilized as dwelling places by paleolithic man and in many instances 
were artificially modified. There are literally miles of relic-bearing deposits 
of this class that have not ee been touched. The possibilities in this field are 
very great. 

The caverns of the Dordogne region are for the most part comparatively 
small, while those in the department of Arriege are immense caves of a most 
spectacular nature. Of the former class are the grottoes of Font du Gaume, 
Combarelles, La Mouthe, Marsoulas, Montesquieu, and others. Of the latter 
class are the immense caves in the neighborhood of Foix, as for example, Salig- 
nac, Ussat, and Niaux. The tunnel of Mas d’Azil is the remnant of such a cave. 

Many of these caverns have become blocked with sediment owing to the fact 
that they frequently slope downward from the entrance. Messrs. Stirling and 
Patton entered at least a dozen such caves which had become sealed at varying 
distances from their mouths. The opening of such caves has heretofore been 
left entirely to chance. Scientific endeavor at this work should produce most 
fruitful results. The sealing of these caves has been a fortunate accident of 
nature, since the contents are by this means preserved intact. 

Of the regions visited, that in the neighborhood of Altamira, in Spain, and 
Ussat, in France, give most promise of rich returns to the archeologist. 


CENTENARY OF THE BIRTH OF SPENCER FULLERTON BAIRD. 


A meeting was held in the auditorium of the National Museum 
on the evening of February 8, 1923, to celebrate the centenary of the 
birth of Spencer Fullerton Baal second secretary of the Smith- 
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sonian Institution, the virtual founder of the United States National 
Museum, the creator and head of the United States Fish Commis: 
sion, and a prime mover in the establishment of the United States 
“Geological Survey and the Bureau of American Ethnology. The 
meeting was presided over by Representative Frank L. Greene, a 
member of the Board of Regents of the Institution, and the following 
addresses were delivered: “ Baird, the man,” by Dr. William Healey 
Dall; “Baird and the Smithsonian Institution and its branches,” 
by Dr. Charles G. Abbot; “ Baird at Woods Hole,” by Prof. Edwin 
Linton; “Baird and the Fisheries,” by Prof. David Starr J ordan; 
and “ Baird, the Naturalist,” by Dr. C. Hart Merriam. 

In the afternoon, preceding the formal celebration, the National 
Baird Memorial Committee met in the National Museum to decide 
upon the form of the memorial or memorials to Baird. The com- 
mittee was composed of delegates appointed by 54 scientific societies 
and institutions from various parts of the country, with the follow- 
ing officers: 

Honorary president, Dr. William H. Dall; president, Dr. Charles 
D. Walcott; vice presidents, Mr. George R. Agassiz, Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell (deceased), Prof. Frank W. Clarke, Prof. Stephen 
A. Forbes; Prof. David Starr Jordan, Prof. Edwin Linton, Prof. 
Edward S. Morse, Prof. Henry Fairfield Osborn, Prof. Addison 
BE. Verrill, and Dr. Robert S. Woodward; secretary, Dr. Paul 
Bartsch. At this afternoon meeting it was announced that appro- 
priate exercises were held during the morning, when wreaths were 
placed on the grave of Baird in Oak Hill Cemetery, the bust of 
Baird in the American Museum of Natural History, the Baird 
memorial bowlder of the American Fisheries Society at Woods 
Hole, and the Baird memorial tablet at the Bureau of Fisheries 
building in Washington, and that the mayor of Reading, Pa., had 
been requested to decorate the house in which Baird was born. 

The report of the national committee, announced at the evening 
meeting, is as follows: | . 

1. That Congress be memorialized to establish in the city of 
Washington a museum of fisheries and oceanography, with labora- 
tories and a public aquarium, as a memorial to Spencer Fullerton 
Baird. 

2. That there be established a fund for the encouragement of 
research and exploration in the directions in which Spencer Fuller- 
ton Baird was a leader. 

3. It was the sense of the meeting that the name of Baird be given 
to the laboratory of the Bureau of Fisheries at Woods Hole, Mass. 
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PRESENTATION OF BUST OF JEANNE D’ARC. 


On February 23, 1923, there was presented to the Smithsonian 
Institution for the American people a bronze bust of Jeanne d’Arc 
by Madame Berthe Girardet, of Neuilly, France. This bust, accepted 
by your secretary on behalf of the Board of Regents of the Institu- 
tion, is a gift from the sculptress through Mrs. Grace Whitney Hoff, 
“in memory of what the American soldiers did in France at a 
crucial time of need—in gratitude to the mothers, to the wives, to 
the sisters and sweethearts, and to all those who gave their dear 
ones whose blood has mingled with the soil of France.” ‘The bust 
is installed in the National Gallery of Art. 


HAMILTON FUND LECTURE. 


The Rey. James Hamilton, in 1875, placed under the administra- 
tion of the Smithsonian Institution a sum of money, designated as 
the Hamilton fund, the interest from which is to be used for “ lec- 
tures on scientific or useful subjects.” Under the auspices of this 
fund there was delivered on April 18, 1923, an interesting lecture 
by Dr. Sven Hedin, the noted Swedish explorer, on his discoveries 
of ancient cities and manuscripts in eastern Turkestan and his latest 
explorations in southern Tibet. The lecture was profusely illustrated 
with lantern slides, and Doctor Hedin described graphically the 
dangers and hardships incident to a journey through the great 
desert regions in which he worked. The lecture, to which the Wash- 
ington public was invited, had a large attendance. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA NATURE STUDY EXHIBIT. 


Four of the foyer rooms in the New National Museum have been 
set aside for a local exhibit, which, it is hoped, will meet a long-felt 
want of teachers and students and people generally interested in the 
fauna and flora of the District of Columbia and its immediate 
vicinity. 

Two of the rooms are devoted to the birds and it is intended to 
install a complete representation of all species reported for the Dis- 
trict. A third room is devoted to the mammals, reptiles, batrachians, 
and fish of the District, while the fourth room has the commoner in- 
sects—butterflies, dragonflies, beetles, etc.—and swinging frames 
containing beautifully pressed specimens of local plants. It is in- 
tended to change the contents of these frames as the season advances, 
so that anyone wishing to know what is in flower at the particular 
time in question will find the specimen represented in the frame in 
its regular systematic position, as well as a photograph of the habitat 
and some detail pictures. Here, too, is installed a stereomotorgraph 
which alternately shows series of pictures of plants and birds, the 
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plants as they come into flower and the birds about their nest, feeding 
stations, or bird baths. 

Judging from the attendance which these exhibits have already 
called forth and the numbers of inquiries which have been made by 
teachers and persons interested, there is no question about the ad- 
visability of having furnished the school system and nature lovers of 
Washington these aids to visual education. 


TWENTIETH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICANISTS. 


The twentieth meeting of the International Congress of American- 
ists, held at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, in August, 1922, was attended 
by Dr. Walter Hough and Dr. Ale’ Hrdlicka, of the National Mu- 
seum, who represented the Smithsonian Institution and were also 
designated by the State Department to represent the United States. 
Means were provided to repay the expenses of the delegates by the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. A great many papers 
of scientific value were presented in several languages at the Con- 
gress, and the delegates feel that a great stimulus was given to the 
promotion of anthropological science, especially in Brazil. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


The institution and its branches issued during the year a total of 
100 volumes and pamphlets, of which there were distributed 139,666 
copies, including 130 volumes and separates of the Smithsonian Con- 
tributions to Knowledge, 18,801 volumes and separates of the Smith- 
sonian Miscellaneous Collections, 25,229 volumes and separates of the 
Smithsonian Annual Reports, 3,016 Smithsonian special publications, 
72,529 volumes and separates of the publications of the National Mu- 
seum, 17,694 publications of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
816 publications of the National Gallery of Art, 1,309 volumes of the 
Annals of the Astrophysical Observatory, 31 reports on the Harri- 

-mman Alaska expedition, and 74 reports of the American Historical 
Association. 

Through its publications the Institution carries out one of its 
primary functions, the “diffusion of knowledge among men.” Many 
of its publications are the results of scientific researches conducted 
by members of the staff, others are prepared by outside scientists 
who have carried on special investigations on the collections of the 
National Museum, and still others are intended for the general reader 
who takes an interest in the progress of science but is not benefited 
by the more technical papers mentioned above. In this last class 
comes the General Appendix to the Smithsonian Annual Report, 
which consists of a series of articles by authorities in the matters 
treated, outlining the more noteworthy and interesting advances in 
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many lines of scientific work, including physics, chemistry, astro- 
physics, geology, biology, and anthropology. These are written in a 
style to attract the average intelligent reader, and there is a very gen- 
eral demand for the reports. A cataloguer in the office of the Super- 
intendent of Documents, where all public documents are distributed, 
has placed the Smithsonian report first in point of number of re- 
quests from libraries to receive this publication. 

The publications of the National Museum and of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology are mentioned in detail in the report on pub- 
lications, appended hereto. 

Nine papers were issued during the year in the series of Smith- 
sonian Miscellaneous Collections, among which may be mentioned 
one by your secretary resulting from his geological field work in the 
Canadian Rocky Mountains; a timely paper by Mr. Mitman, of the 
Museum staff, on “Some Practical Aspects of Fuel Economy”; 
and a contribution from Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, chief of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology, on the “Designs on Prehistoric Pottery 
from the Mimbres Valley, New Mexico,” which was fully illus- 
trated with striking Indian designs. 

Allotments for printing—The congressional allotments for the 
printing of the Smithsonian reports and the various publications of 
the branches of the institution were practically used up at the close 
of the year. The appropriation for the coming year ending June 30, 
1924, totals $77,400, allotted as follows: 


For printing and binding the Annual Reports of the Board of Regents, 
with general appendixes, the editions of which shall not exceed 
1O:000COpIeES Ser eae) SSE) a eee eer ae eee $10, 000 
Under the Smithsonian Institution: For the annual reports of the 
National Museum, with general appendixes, and for printing labels 
and blanks, and for the bulletins and proceedings of the National 
Museum, the editions of which shall not exceed 4,000 copies, and 
binding, in half morocco or material not more expensive, scientific 
books and pamphlets presented to or acquired by the National 
Museum) ibrarys. 2.00220 2" 2 ee ee i eee ee ee ee 37, 500: 


Ethnology, and for miscellaneous printing and binding for the bureau_ 21, 000 
For the annual report of the National Gallery of Art and for printing 


catalogues; Jabels;cand: blankg»_2-:.. 120) ju.) SE eee ee 1, 000 

For miscellaneous printing and binding: 
The International -Hxchanges* 2. ee ee 200 
The International Catalogue of Scientific Literature_____________ 100 
The National 'ZoologicaloBark 2) 4422 see he We Poe ee 300 
The wAstrophysicall Observatory 222 4 ee eee ee 300 
For the annual report of the American Historical Association________ 7, 000 
77, 400 


Provided, That the expendi*ure of this sum shall not be restricted to a pro 
rata amount in any period of the fiscal year. 
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Committee on printing and publication—The function of the 
Smithsonian advisory committee on printing and publication is te 
make recommendations to the secretary regarding the technical merit 
and suitability of all manuscripts submitted for publication by the 
Smithsonian Institution or its branches, and also to consider all 
other matters relating to printing and binding under the institution. 
During the past year seven meetings were held and 104 manuscripts 
acted upon. The membership of the committee is as follows: Dr. 
Leonhard Stejneger, head curator of biology, National Museum, 
chairman; Dr. George P. Merrill, head curator of geology, National 
Museum; Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, chief, Bureau of American Eth- 
nology; Mr. N. Hollister, superintendent, National Zoological Park; 
and Mr. W. P. True, editor of the Smithsonian Institution, secre- 
tary. 

LIBRARY. 

Much has been accomplished during ,the year toward better 
library service. The number of publications loaned during the year 
reached a total of 12,076, and fully as many were consulted without. 
being taken out. A list has been prepared each day of the principal 
contents of scientific and technical periodicals received for the Smith- 
sonian Deposit at the Library of Congress, and copies are circu- 
lated among the heads of scientific bureaus under the Smithsonian 
Institution. The subject catalogue of the Museum library has been 
increased by 4,400 cards, and progress has been made in the arrange- 
ment of cards of the Concilum Bibhographicum, received since the 
close of the war. 

The third volume of the “ Bibliography of Aeronautics,” covering 
the years 1917 to 1919, inclusive, compiled by the assistant librarian 
of the Smithsonian Institution, Mr. Paul Brockett, was issued dur- 
ing the year by the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 

Of the 10,938 volumes and other publications added to the library, 
5,719 were for the Smithsonian Deposit at the Library of Congress, 
4.285 for the National Museum, and the others for the remaining 
hbraries administered under the Smithsonian Institution. 


NATIONAL MUSEUM. 


While without increased financial resources it has been impossible 
for the Museum during the year to increase the scope of its exhibits 
and of their usefulness to the public, nevertheless much has been 
accomplished along the lines of filling in gaps in existing collections 
and of increasing their value through classification and arrangement. 
‘The Museum has been fortunate in being able to keep together most 
of its scientific staff. Im many cases this has been possible only 
because of the devotion of the persons and their willingness to accept. 
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employment in what should be their leisure hours in order to meet 
living expenses. Better conditions are expected to result, however, 
from the passage by Congress of the reclassification act of 1928, 
which becomes effective July 1, 1924. 

The Museum acquired during the year a total of 217,611 specimens. 
While numerically this is only 60 per cent as many as received during 
the previous year, many of the accessions are of exceptional value, 
either intrinsically or from a scientific point of view. The distri- 
bution of duplicate specimens, mainly to educational institutions, 
totaled 9,131 specimens, classified and labeled. About one half of 
these were in regular sets already prepared for shipment, and the 
other half were specially selected to meet particular needs. Nearly 
85,000 duplicates, chiefly relating to botany and geology, were sent 
out in exchange, resulting in the acquisition of much desirable mate- 
rial. Over 12,000 specimens were lent to specialists for study pur- 
poses. The material received by the Museum during the year is 
described somewhat fully in the report of the administrative assist- 
ant in charge, appended to this report, but it may be well to here 
mention briefly some of the outstanding accessions. Among much 
material in anthropology, there may be mentioned an expressive 
carved stone figure from the Makah Indians; casts of the famous 
La Quina and Obercassel skulls and skeleton; a series of archeo- 
logical specimens from Haiti; an ethnological collection from For- 
mosa; and casts of the busts of the heretic Pharaoh, Amenophis IV, 
and his queen. | 

The biological specimens received during the year, while fewer in 
number, compare favorably in scientific value with those of previous 
years and probably are above the average. Perhaps the outstanding 
accession in biology was the Evezard collection of recent mollusks 
presented by the late John B. Henderson, while another of great 
scientific interest is the series of Opalinid ciliate infusorians pre- 
pared by Prof. Maynard M. Metcalf. A significant feature of the 
year’s accessions is the fact that some of the most important are from 
China as a result of a deliberate effort to improve systematically the 
study material from the palearctic region which is of fundamental 
importance for a full understanding of our North American fauna. 
Several expeditions from which biological material may be expected 
to come to the Museum are now in the field in China. A number of 
other expeditions to South America and elsewhere during the year 
have resulted in much valuable material, the National Herbarium 
especially being enriched. Striking new exhibits in the department 
of biology include several species of Australian mammals, a Malay 
tapir, and a gorilla collected in French Congo by Mr. Aschemeier, 
of the Museum staff. The scientific staff has continued to carry on 
research work on the study collections, resulting in the publication 
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of many papers in the various Museum series. The total number of 
_ specimens of animals and plants now in the Museum collections is 
estimated to exceed 7,000,000. 

_ Among the important accessions in the department of geology may 
be mentioned the valuable paleontological collection of the late 
Orestes St. John, consisting principally of fossil fishes, donated by 
Dr. Frank Springer, and a collection of not less than 10,000 speci- 
mens, mainly fossil plants, presented by the heirs of the late R. D. 
Lacoe, of Pittston, Pa. The residuary portion of the meteorite col- 
lection of the late Prof. H. A. Ward was presented by Mrs. Coonley 
Ward, and 18 additional accessions of meteorites were received. A 
number of important mineralogical specimens were acquired during 
the year, largely through exchanges, including a large boulder of 
jade received from Col. W. B. Thompson and a fine specimen of 
crystallized descloizite from southwest Africa. Several unusual cut 
gems were purchased through the Chamberlain endowment fund. 
An important phase of the work of the department of geology con- 
sists in furnishing assistance to schools and students, chiefly through 
the distribution of materials needed in their studies. Eighty-one 
educational institutions were thus aided during the year. 

The collections of textiles, wood technology, organic chemistry, 
foods, and medicine, all under the supervision of the curator of textiles, 
received many valuable specimens, numbering over 2,000. Among 
the most important of these are a large series of specimens of pyralin, 
bakelite, condensite, and cellulose acetate, all substitutes for natural 
raw materials, such as ivory, bone, horn, tortoise shell, amber, etc., 
the supplies of which are growing scarcer every year; beautiful speci- 
mens of silks, woolen fabrics, and mohair upholstery textiles; an ex- 
hibit showing the process of manufacture of double-tipped matches; 
and specimens showing the use of chaulmoogra oil derivatives in the 
treatment of leprosy in Hawaii 

In the divisions of mineral and mechanical technology, graphic 
arts, and history, an unusually large and valuable series of objects 
have been accessioned during the year. The divisions of mineral and 
mechanical technology,in their conservation program, cooperated with 
_ Mr. S. S. Wyer in preparing a work under the title “'The Smith- 

sonian Institution’s Study of Natural Resources Applied to Penneyl- 
vania’s Resources,” which was distributed free to school teachers 
throughout Pennsylvania and used in certain courses in the grade 
schools. Seven loan exhibits shown in the division of graphic arts 
brought the division prominently before the local public, and two 
traveling exhibits prepared in the division were shown in various 
cities. The division of history received, besides several other im- 
portant accessions of military, naval, and antiquarian material, the 
entire collection of numismatic material formerly exhibited in the 
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United States mint in Philadelphia, transferred to the Museum ow- 
ing to the closing of the mint to the public. 

A number of field expeditions in which the Museum was interested 
resulted in greatly enriching the collections in all departments, 
though mainly in biology and geology. These expeditions are de- 
scribed in the report on the Museum appended hereto. The usual 
large number of meetings, congresses, and receptions were held in 
the auditorium and rooms of the Natural History Building. 
Visitors to the Natural History Building totaled 508,518, to the 
Arts and Industries Building, 259,542, to the Smithsonian Building, 
95,168, and to the Aircraft Building, 42,904. The Museum published 
during the year 10 volumes and 42 separate papers, of which there 
were distributed a total of 72,529 copies. 


NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART. 


In the National Gallery, the year has seen substantial advance in 
a number of directions, although additions to the art collections have 
not been so numerous as in several previous years. The time of the 
staff has been devoted largely to the receipt, installation, and care 
of the collections; to completing the records and labeling; and to the 
preparation of matter for publication for the purpose of arousing 
interest in the National Gallery, especially in its vital need of a 
gallery building. A recent act of Congress authorizes the raising 
of funds for a National Gallery Building and provides a site in the 
Smithsonian Park for its erection, and the gallery has made every 
effort during the year to bring forcibly to the attention of the public 
the urgency of providing a suitable building to take care of the grow- 
ing national art collection and to offer better inducements to pro- 
spective donors to the Nation of valued art material. Furthermore, 
there must be in America a National Gallery of Art Building if we 
are to take a respectable place among the civilized nations of the 
world in the field of art, and the director of the gallery has en- 
deavored in several published articles to make known this national 
shortcoming and to stir the pride of a people not accustomed to take 
a second or third place in any field worthy of their ambition. 

The National Gallery Commission held its second annual meet- 
ing on December 12, and numerous important problems connected 
with the work of the gallery and with its future were considered. 
Following the reports of committees, a new committee was appointed 
to look after the gallery’s interests in the final disposition of pur- 
chases made from the Ranger bequest fund. 

The 21 portraits of distinguished leaders of America and other 
allied nations in the war with Germany, painted by a number of 
leading American painters under the auspices of the National Art 
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Committee, have now returned to the National Gallery and will re- 
main on permanent exhibition, after having been displayed in 25 
‘of the larger cities through the offices of the American Federation of 
Arts. 

The gallery received by gift during the year a number of paintings 
and other art works, and several interesting collections were loaned, 
among them the famous McFadden Collection of 43 portraits and 
landscapes of the British School, which is deposited in the gallery 
pending its permanent housing by the city of Philadelphia. Several 
special exhibitions were held in the gallery, including an exhibition 
of American Handicrafts assembled and circulated by the American 
Federation of Arts, and a collection of antique Etruscan, Greco- 
Roman, and Byzantine jewelry, ancient glassware, and pottery ex- 
hibited under the auspices of the Archeological Society of Wash- 
ington. 

The first catalogue of collections to be issued since the establishment 
of the gallery as a separate unit appeared during the year. The cat- 
alogue contains an account of the development of the art interests of 
the Smithsonian Institution and an outline of the organization of 
the gallery, followed by a list of the art works with brief biog- 
raphies of the artists, and is illustrated with 25 plates of certain: of 
the most noteworthy paintings and sculptures in the gallery. 


FREER GALLERY OF ART. 


The examination, classification, and preliminary cataloguing of 
Chinese and Japanese stone sculptures and jades, begun in 1922, was 
completed during the year. New work begun includes the prelimi- 
nary cataloguing and final storage of Chinese and Japanese bronzes, 
lacquers, and wood sculptures, Near Eastern and Egyptian pottery, 
and miscellaneous objects of bone, ivory, metal, glass, etc. The 
autumn, winter, and early spring were largely devoted to the installa- 
tion of exhibits and preparations for the formal opening of the 
gallery to the public on May 2, 1923. 

For the opening week, there were issued 3,300 invitations, and the 
gallery was then opened to the public. From May 9 until the 
end of the period covered by the report of the gallery, June 30, the 
total attendance was 32,648. Beginning June 11, the building was 
closed on Mondays, making the exhibitions available on Sundays to 
many people who are unable to come on week days. 

The field work of the gallery included a trip to Europe by Miss 
Guest to attend as a delegate from the gallery the meetings of the 
Société Asiatique de Paris, held in Paris from July 10 to 13, follow- 
ing which she devoted two months to a study of various collections 
of Oriental art in France, England and Germany. On February 12, 
Mr. Bishop, of the gallery staff, left for China, in charge of an ar- 
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cheological expedition sent out under the joint auspices of the Freer 
Gallery of Art and the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. Up to the close 
of the year, Mr. Bishop’s chief concern was with matters of organiza- 
tion, which he has now settled very successfully. He also visited 
several sites of great archeological interest and made observations 
of importance to the future work of the expedition. 


BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY. 


The chief has endeavored to expend in the most economical man- 
ner the funds appropriated by Congress for “ continuing ethnological 
researches among the American Indians and the natives of Hawau, 
etc.,” although considerable difficulty has been encountered owing 
to the greatly increased cost of field work and maintenance. There 
has been a great awakening of interest in matters concerning the 
aboriginal inhabitants of America, and never before has there been 
such a general demand for the published works of the bureau. The 
great archeological discoveries in Egypt have created a new popular 
interest in the Science of Man, and the chief is endeavoring to meet. 
this situation by increasing the output of the bureau in the form of 
popular publications in addition to the usual technical works. The 
past year’s work includes archeological and historical study of the 
Indians as well as work on documentary history. Somewhat detailed 
accounts of the various researches carried on during the year are con- 
tained in the report of the chief of the bureau, Appendix 4 of this 
report, so that it will here be necessary only to indicate the character 
and scope of the work. 

From July to September, 1922, the chief completed the excavation 
and repair of Pipe Shrine House on the Mesa Verde National Park, 
Colorado, begun the previous year. This exceptional ruim is now 
open for the inspection of visitors to the park. He also excavated 
and repaired Far View Tower, an instructive circular ruin with three 
subterranean kivas, probably an outlock for observation of the sun 
and ceremonies connected with the sky god. In June, 1923, the chief 
visited various localities in the neighborhood of Deming, southera 
New Mexico, for the purpose of examining and obtaining speci- 
mens of a beautiful form of prehistoric Indian pottery which had 
been discovered in that region. The remarkable pictures on this 
pottery throw considerable light on the ethnology of an ancient people 
of whom we would otherwise have practically no knowledge. 

Dr. John R. Swanton completed three manuscripts for publica- 
tion during the year, besides carrying on important linguistic and 
ethnological researches in the office. Dr. Truman Michelson began 
the year conducting ethnological researches among the Fox Indians 
of Iowa, where he collected sufficient material for a manuscript on 
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the origin of one of the Fox societies. Tribal dissensions cut short 
Doctor Michelson’s stay among the Fox and he undertook a recon- 
naissance among the Potawatomi of Wisconsin, the Chippewa at 
Reserve in the same State, the Ottawa of Michigan, the Delaware- 
Munsee of Lower Canada, and the Montagnais of Lake St. John. 
In May, 1928, he left for the field to make a reconnaissance of the 
Algonquian tribes of eastern United States and Canada, including 
the Labrador peninsula. 

Mr. John P. Harrington prepared several manuscripts for pub- 
lication during the year, and carried out linguistic researches with 
Mr. Cipriano Alvarado, a Quiché Indian of Guatemala. In May, 
1923, Mr. Harrington went to Santa Barbara, Calif., for the pur- 
pose of continuing his researches on the Indians of that State. He 
secured a large quantity of manuscript material bearing on myths, 
place names, historical notes, early life and customs, genealogies, and 
Indian songs. He also participated in the excavation of the famous 
Burton Mound on the beach at Santa Barbara, which resulted in the 
discovery of a great mass of Indian skeletons, trinkets, and utensils. 
Mr. J. N. B. Hewitt completed two manuscripts for publication, 
and in May, 1923, left for ethnological field work among the Six 
Nations of Iroquois near Brantford, Ontario, Canada, where he 
elaborated and revised texts recorded there previously and also 
recorded much valuable information relating to the institutions of 
the league. Later he visited the Onondaga Reservation near Syra- 
euse, N. Y. Mr. Francis La Flesche was engaged during most 
of the year in assembling his notes for the third volume of his work 
on the Osage Tribe. 

The report on the bureau then discusses, under special researches, 
the work of Miss Frances Densmore on the Indian music of the 
Yuma, Mohave, and Papago Tribes; the archeological investigations 
by Mr. W. E. Myer of ancient Indian mounds in central Tennessee; 
archeological work on the Stratman cave in Maries County, Mo.. 
by Mr. Gerard Fowke; and field studies by Mr. John L. Baer on 
the banner stones and pictographs in the Susquehanna River region, 
Pennsylvania. : 

The bureau published during the year two annual reports with 
lengthy accompanying papers, and two bulletins. Several other 
_ publications were in press at the close of the year. Of the bureau 
series, there were distributed during the year a total of 17,694 
copies. 

INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGES. 
The total number of packages of scientific and governmental 


publications sent abroad and received from foreign agencies for dis- 
tribution in this country during the year was 377,826, weighing 
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492,816 pounds. This is a decrease in number of packages and in 
weight from the previous year, owing partly to the smaller size 
of the publications handled this year. These publications were for- 
warded in 2,223 boxes, in addition to which 40,000 packages were 
sent direct to their destinations by mail whenever a sufficient quan- 
tity for box shipments had not accumulated when the regular 
monthly consignments were forwarded. 

Exchange relations were resumed with Roumania during the year, 
the Institutul Meteorologic Central at Bucharest acting as the official 
Roumanian exchange bureau. Conditions in Russia and Turkey had 
not sufficiently improved at the close of the year to warrant the 
establishment of official exchange bureaus in those countries, but 
the Institution has arranged with the American Friends Service 
Committee to forward to Russia the large accumulation of exchange 
material for correspondents in that country. Seventy boxes were 
thus forwarded to Russia during the year. The State Library 
(Riigiraamatukogu), Reval, was designated as the exchange agency 
for Esthonia. 

There were sent to depositories abroad during the year 57 full 
sets of United States official documents and 38 partial sets, and the 
Congressional Record was exchanged with 44 establishments abroad. 


NATIONAL ZOOLOGICAL PARK. 


The actual number of animals on exhibition at the close of the 
year was greater than in any previous year, and the scientific value | 
of the collection is greater than ever before. For the fourth suc- 
cessive year the number of visitors to the park has exceeded 2,000,000, 
and its value in natural history instruction is again shown by the 
fact that 171 schools, classes, and other organizations visited the park 
during the year, with a total of 14,185 individuals. Friends of the 
park have been even more than usually generous in presenting 
animals, 266 specimens having been thus added during the year. 
Of special interest among these may be mentioned a number of 
desirable animals presented by Mr. Victor J. Evans, including 
specimens of the frog-mouth and New Guinea fruit pigeon; valuable 
collections of South American animals contributed by Hon. Henry D. 
Baker and Mr. William J. LaVarre; a collection of animals pre- 
sented by Mr. Gordon MacCreagh, including the rare red ouakari- 
monkey and the matamata turtle; and a number of interesting 
animals from southern Mexico collected by Dr. William M. Mann. 

At the close of the year there were in the collections a total of 
1,768 animals, an increase of 87 over the previous year. This total — 
represents 498 different species, including 184 species of mammals, 
271 of birds, and 43 of reptiles. There were born or hatched in the 
park during the year 80 mammals and birds. while the death rate 
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has again been kept at a very low mark. Sixty-six surplus mam- 
mals and birds were sent away in exchange to other zoological 
gardens, which resulted in securing some very desirable specimens 
tor the park. 

Among the improvements undertaken during the year the super- 
intendent’s report mentions the complete reconstruction of the wolf 
and fox dens below the sea-lion pool, making the quarters for these 
animals much more comfortable and sanitary and greatly improved 
in appearance. The principal construction during the year was 
the continuation of the grading of the area left vacant through the 
changing of the main automobile road through the park. Here will 
soon be available a large area of flat ground, on which paddocks are 
being completed for Rocky Mountain goats, red deer, barasingha 
deer, and Japanese deer, Indian buffaloes, tahr goats, aoudads, axis 
deer, and similar species. The outdoor cages for rhesus and other 
monkeys were all repaired, repairs to the ostrich inclosure were 
made, and safety guards placed along the fence in front of the main 
bear dens. The principal needs of the park, as enumerated by the 
superintendent, are a suitable restaurant building, which has been 
urged for many years, a new bird house to replace the old temporary 
one, which is far too small and in very bad condition, and the es- 
tablishment of a reasonable fund to enable the park to grasp the 
occasional opportunities offered to secure rare and desirable animals 
which otherwise it is impossible to obtain. 


ASTROPHYSICAL OBSERVATORY. 


The observatory now occupies a number of frame structures south 
of the Smithsonian Building, at Washington; a cement observing 
station and frame cottage for observers on Mount Wilson, Calif. ; 
an observing station at Montezuma, Chile; and a new observing 
station on Mount Harqua Hala, Ariz.; the last erected from funds 
donated for the purpose by Mr. John A. Roebling, of New Jersey. 
At Washington no observations were attempted, but as much time 
as possible was devoted to computations necessary to the following: 


(1) The search for systematic errors in the work of Mount Harqua Hala, 
Ariz., and the application of carefully determined corrections thereto. 

(2) The publication of a comparison of two years of observations at Mount 
Harqua Hala, Ariz., and Mount Montezuma, Chile. 

(3) The preparation of a new set of curves for use from January 1, 1923, 
in the short method of solar constant determination at Montezuma, Chile. 

(4) The search for systematic errors and the application of carefully de- 
termined corrections to Montezuma results on the new basis. 

(5) The reductions of observations made at Mount Wilson in 1922 on the 
form of the solar spectrum energy curve and on the spectrum energy curves 
of 10 of the brighter stars. 
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This large computing program has resulted in putting the two 
stations on an equal footing in every possible way. 

At Mount Wilson the director and Mr. Aldrich redetermined the 
form of the solar spectrum energy curve, varying the procedure as 
far as possible so as to get several independent checks on the results. 
They also accomplished the difficult task of the observation of the 
prismatic energy spectrum of 10 of the brighter stars in the focus 
of the 100-inch reflector on Mount Wilson. The results of both 
of these researches were published in the Smithsonian Miscellaneous 
Collections, volume 74, No. 7, 1928. 

The two observing stations at Mount Harqua Hala, Ariz., and 
Mount Montezuma, Chile, have continued in operation throughout 
the year, and the results have been very numerous. They had not 
been critically compared at the close of the year. 

The work on solar radiation, begun in 1903, has been steadily im- 
proved, until with the continuous year-round occupation for two 
years of two first-rate observing stations the decisive test has been 
made, proving the substantial character of solar variation. In short, 
the director believes that there is no longer a reasonable doubt that 
the sun varies or that the observations can reveal these variations 
satisfactorily. It is now a question for meteorologists whether these 
variations are of importance in weather forecasting. 

Just after the close of the fiscal year some preliminary observa- 
tions were made on changes in the appearance of the sun accom- 
panying changes in the output of radiation. Two years of record 
prints from direct photographs and spectroheliograms of the sun 
made at the Mount Wilson Solar Observatory were compared with 
the corresponding two-year records’ of solar radiation, and there 
were established four general rules or principles connecting the 
solar radiation with the sun’s visible appearance. 


INTERNATIONAL CATALOGUE OF SCIENTIFIC LIT- 
ERATURE. 


In the report of the Regional Bureau of the International Cata- 
logue of Scientific Literature for 1922 attention was called to an 
international convention to be held at Brussels during July, 1922, 
to consider the affairs of the catalogue and to the proposals to be 
submitted by the Smithsonian Institution. It is satisfactory to be 
able to report that at this convention these proposals formed the 
basis of the resolution whereby all the countries represented agreed 
to keep alive the various regional bureaus until international affairs 
would allow reorganization and resumption of publication. There 
appears to be no question of the need of an international bib- 
liography of science and of international cooperation in its pro- 
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duction; therefore as the International Catalogue of Scientific Lit- 
erature is the only such organization in existence it is the logical 
foundation on which to base future operations, whether these opera- 
tions are to be aided through private endowments or official 
guarantees. 


NECROLOGY. 
ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL. 


Alexander Graham Bell, a regent of the Smithsonian Institution 
from 1898 to 1922, died at his summer home in Nova Scotia on 
August 2, 1922. Doctor Bell, best known for his invention of the 
telephone, was born in Edinburgh, Scotland, in 1847, and was 
educated at Edinburgh and London universities. He later received 
many honorary degrees from universities in this country and abroad. 
A patent was granted on March 17, 1876, for his invention of the 
telephone, and in 1888, with C. A. Bell and Sumner Taintor, he in- 
vented the graphophone. His many other notable inventions for 
the benefit of mankind include the photophone, induction balance, 
and telephone probe for painless detection of bullets in the human 
body. 

He was deeply interested in the subject of deafness and its correc- 
tion, and founded and endowed in 1887 the Volta Bureau for the 
increase of knowledge relating to the deaf. He was the author of 
many scientific and educational monographs. 

Doctor Bell occupied a prominent place in the affairs of the 
Smithsonian Institution during the 24 years of his membership on 
the board of regents, serving continuously from the time of his 
appointment to the board as a member of its executive committee. 

The loss of his active interest and sound advice will be deeply 
felt by the institution. . 


JOHN BROOKS HENDERSON. 


John Brooks Henderson, regent of the Smithsonian Institution 
since 1911, died January 4, 1923, at the age of 53. Mr. Henderson 
was early attracted to scientific work and shortly after his graduation 
from Harvard undertook his first expedition to the West Indies in 
quest of land mollusks. These, together with marine mollusks, he 
made his special study, and in the course of his work he made many 
collecting trips to the greater and lesser Antilles. His first paper on 
mollusks was published in 1894, and in the succeeding years his con- 
tributions on this subject appeared in various journals and in the 
publications of the United States National Museum. As a result of 
_ his expeditions many thousands of valuable specimens have been 
added to the museum collections. 
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As a regent of the institution, Mr. Henderson took a keen and 
active interest in all its affairs. During the year preceding his 
death he served on the executive committee of the board of regents. 


HENRY N. SPOTTSWOOD. 


Henry N. Spottswood, employed by the institution in various 
capacities since 1889, died on December 1, 1922. Coming to the 
institution as copyist in the National Museum and promoted through 
various grades to clerk in the international exchange service, Mr. 
Spottswood served the institution efficiently for over 33 years. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Cuartes D. Watcort, Secretary. 


APPENDIX I. 
REPORT ON THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM. 


Sir: I have the honor to submit the following report on the opera- 
tions of the United States National Museum for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1923. 

Much has been accomplished this year along long-established lines 
of endeavor. Without increased financial resources to grasp the 
many opportunities for widening the scope of the exhibits and of 
their usefulness to the public, efforts were mainly concentrated on 
filling gaps in existing collections and on increasing their value and 
usefulness through classification and arrangement, the two primary 
objects of the Museum as given in the fundamental act. The 
Museum has continued, as in the past, to be greatly aided in this 
work by workers in other governmental departments. For instance, 
the Museum pays for the services of but three persons in connection 
with the vast insect collection. However, this collection has had 
during the year most of the time of 15 entomologists and a fluctuat- 
ing number of preparators—usually about 25 persons in all. With 
so many workers great progress has been made in studying and 
arranging the collection. Here, as elsewhere in the Museum, prog- 
ress was retarded to a certain extent by lack of supphes, which the 
Museum is unable to furnish with its very limited maintenance fund. 

The organization of the Museum has been but slightly changed. 
In August, 1922, the old collections of animal and vegetable products 
were combined in a new section of organic chemistry in the de- 
partment of arts and industries, and an aid for that section was 
added to the scientific staff. 

An exchange of collections was made between two divisions of the 
Museum on July 1, 1922, by which the division of history took over 
the custody of the small arms collection in the northwest court 
of the Arts and Industries Building, which has been built up by the 
division of mechanical technology, and the latter relieved the divi- 
sion of history of the aircraft collection exhibited in the Aircraft 
Building. ; 

Great difficulty has been experienced in maintaining the quota of 
watchmen necessary for guarding the buildings. The conditions un- 
det which the watchmen are required to work here are more onerous 
and exacting than in any other bureau of the Government. With 
the funds at present available it has not. been possible, especially 
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since the Natural History Building has been opened on Sundays, to 
grant the watchmen time off in lieu of Sundays and holidays. This 
is done in some of the Government departments and every effort is 
being made to secure the additional funds needed to make the watch 
service in the Museum as attractive as elsewhere. 

The Museum has, however, been fortunate in being able to keep 
together most of its trained workers on the scientific staff. In a 
number of instances this has been possible only because of the devo- 
tion of the persons and their willingness to accept employment in 
what should be their leisure hours, in order to meet their current 
expenses. This spirit of loyalty and devotion to the Museum is 
appreciated. 

A better era is anticipated. Nothing in the past has had a more 
vital relation to the work of the Museum than the enactment by Con- 
gress, on March 4, 1923, of the classification act of 1923, for a more 
adequate pay schedule for the civilian employees of the Government, 
with provisions for equal pay for equal services regardless of the 
department in which the service is rendered. This reclassification 
becomes effective on July 1, 1924, before which date much preliminary 
work has to be completed. The writer was appointed liaison officer 
for the Government bureaus under the institution. Tentative alleca- 
tions of all the positions under the institution were made during the 
latter part of the year and submitted to the personnel classification 
board created to care for the matter. 

The year just closed was the second under the operation of the 
Budget system of estimates and appropriations, and necessarily in- 
volved changes in many methods of planning and keeping accounts. 
Operating as it has had to do on practically the same appropriations 
for the past 10 or 15 years, the Museum has difficulty in making ends 
meet, and it is only by rigid economy and by the omission of many 
things that should be done that the year ends without a deficit. 

The function of the National Museum as the depository of the col- 
lections belonging to the United States is being recognized more and 
more, resulting, near the close of the fiscal year, in the transfer to 
the Museum by the Treasury Department of the entire collection of 
numismatic materials which the Government, up to a few years ago, 
exhibited at the United States Mint in Philadelphia. Congress also 
reaffirmed this function of the Museum in accepting the sword of 
Maj. Gen. Richard Montgomery of the Continental Army, given to 
the Nation by Miss Julia Barton Hunt, by directing that it be 
deposited in the National Museum. 

At the annual meeting of the American Association of Museums 
in Charleston in April, 1923, the financial prospects were such that 
arrangements were made for the establishment of headquarters in 
the National Capital, with a salaried director and secretary, Prof. 
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' Charles R. Richards and Mr. Laurence Vail Coleman, respectively. 
The National Museum gave support to the movement by permitting 
the association to have its offices in the Arts and Industries Build- 
ing. Toward the end of the year headquarters of the association 
were accordingly established on the third floor of the northwest 
pavilion of that building. Professor Richards is spending his first 
year on leave in order to make a survey of European museums, and 
Mr. Coleman is in charge as acting director. 

Three small rooms off the foyer in the Natural History Building, 
which have been held exclusively for use of temporary loan ex- 
hibits—usually in connection with gatherings in the auditorium—_ 
were this year assigned to the department of biology for the display 
of the animals of the District of Columbia. These collections, which 
for lack of room had been scattered in various halls or stored away, 
are now brought together and made available for students, amateurs, 
and school children of Washington. 

In the Arts and Industries Building a new exhibition hall was 
prepared and opened to the public during the year, being a small 
room on the second floor of the southeast range. Here is shown an 
attractive display of historical relics received from the Military Serv- 
ice Institution, including the famous horse owned by Gen. Phil 
Sheridan. 

BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT. 


The National Museum, in its own buildings and in the Smithsonian 
Building, occupies an aggregate floor space*of over 670,000 square 
feet, or over 154 acres, with roof area of approximately 52 acres, and 
some 2,000 windows. ‘The upkeep is necessarily considerable, espe- 
cially when it is recalled that the Smithsonian Building has been 
erected nearly 70 years, the Arts and Industries Building about 43 
years, and the so-called South Shed about 25 years. The other 
structures are more recent, the Natural History Building being about 
14 years old and the Aircraft Building about 6. Most of the space 
is used for exhibition purposes and must at all times be kept in good 
repair and in sightly condition. Constant vigilance is necessary to 
properly maintain these buildings within the appropriation allotted 
for the purpose, and it is only by strict economy that the present sat- 
isfactory results are accomplished. 

Early in the year an emergency arose, namely, the falling of large 
pieces of plaster from the ceiling under the dome of the rotunda in 
the Arts and Industries Building, which necessitated the expenditure 
of 40 per cent of the entire appropriation provided for the mainte- 
nance of the buildings. 

In the Natural History Building the most extensive repairs con- 
sisted of painting the east and west hall attics, the watchmen’s room 
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on the first floor, and tin gutters of roof, and the replacing of worn- 
out down spouts. The water table outside this building and the road- 
ways on the south, east, and west sides of it were repaired. Meas- 
urements made this year show that the movement of the keystones of 
the stone arches in the rotunda has been but very slight. Observa- 
tions and measurements will, however, continue to be made at inter- 
vals of a few months. The most important item in the Smithsonian 
Building was the repairing of a broken metal finial on top of the 
tower at the northwest corner of the main building. 

Through the courtesy of the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia and the cooperation of the fire department, the exterior 
walls of the Natural History Building were thoroughly washed in 
August, 1922, materially improving the appearance of the building. 
In attempting to get water for this purpose, the fire department dis- 
covered that all of the fire hydrants in the Smithsonian Park were 
in bad condition and of an antiquated type, leaving the buildings 
practically unprotected in case of fire. The District Commissioners 
called the attention of the Institution to the necessity of installing 
new hydrants and of adding to their number. An estimate to cover 
the installation of four new fire plugs in the Smithsonian Park 
was included in the estimates submitted by the Institution to the 
Bureau of the Budget in September, 1922. The estimate failed 
to receive favorable action, but will be again submitted for consid- 
eration. The fire plugs in all the buildings and the fire hose are 
tested regularly. ‘ 

As usual, the power plant was not operated during the summer, 
a commercial company supplying the light and power required. 
While the plant was shut down the old feed-water heater, which 
had been in use ever since the plant was first put in operation, was 
replaced by a new Cochran open feed-water heater and meter, 
effecting a marked saving in the consumption of fuel. During the 
year 3,052 tons of bituminous and 15.5 tons of stove coal were con- 
sumed. Heat was supplied the buildings in the Smithsonian group, 
including the Freer Building, from October 9, 1922, until May 19, 
1923. The total electric current generated was 376,293 kilowatt 
hours. The electric load was greatly increased by the opening of the 
Freer Building to the public, near the close of the year, so that on 
dark and cloudy days it is greater than can be safely carried on 
the cables leading into the Natural History Building from the lines 
of the Potomac Electric Power Co. Additional cables will have to be 
installed to take care of this increase. The ventilation plant in the 
Freer Building was operated in the usual manner during the winter 
and up to the time the building was opened to the public, since 
which time the speed of the fans has been materially increased, to 
provide the additional air necessary for properly ventilating the 
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galleries. The result obtained by the system has been more satis- 
factory than was anticipated. While the temperature of the gal- 
leries has been somewhat high on extremely hot days, the circula- 
tion of air was sufficient to produce the necessary cooling effect in 
spite of the fact that no help was gained from the air washers. 

The ice machine in the Natural History Building produced 279.6 
tons of ice. The plant is gradually growing less efficient from year 
to year. An item covering the purchase of a new ice machine 
was included in the estimates for appropriations submitted to the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

COLLECTIONS. 


The total number of specimens acquired by the Museum during 
the year was approximately 217,611, about 60 per cent as many as 
received during the preceding year. The value of the yearly incre- 
ment can not, however, be appraised from numbers only. Many of 
the acquisitions this year are exceptionally valuable, either scien- 
tifically, as types and as representatives of new species and new 
localities, or because of great intrinsic worth. Additional material 
to the extent of 1,155 lots, mainly geological, was received during the 
year for special examination and report, a service of which the 
practical value was demonstrated during the World War. 

The distribution of duplicates, mainly to schools and colleges for 
educational purposes, aggregated 9,131 specimens properly classified 
and labeled and 100 pounds of material suitable for blow-pipe 
analysis. These distributions were about equally divided between 
the regular sets of specimens previously prepared for shipment and 
those specially selected to meet particular needs. Nearly 35,000 
duplicate specimens, mainly botanical and geological, were sent out 
in exchange, in return for which much desirable material was re- 
ceived. Over 12,000 specimens were lent to specialists for study on 
behalf of the Museum and otherwise. 

Anthropology.—In anthropology the more important additions 
were a carved stone figure from the Makah Indians, showing a 
mastery of expression by the artist; casts of the La Quina and Ober- 
eassel skulls and skeleton; a noteworthy Chinese harvest bell of gilt 
bronze; a superior stone collar from Porto Rico; a series of archeo- 
logical specimens from Haiti; an ethnological collection from For- 
mosa; an ancient stone pipe from Kentucky with remarkable incised 
decorations; and casts of the busts of the heretic Pharaoh, Ameno- 
phis IV and his queen, and a statuette of the latter. 

Biology—While the number of biological specimens received dur- 
ing the past fiscal year falls short of that of some of the previous 
years, there is no cause for alarm, as the scientific value of the col- 
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lections compares favorably with and probably exceeds that of the 
average. 

No single collection stands out prominently, except perhaps the 
Evezard collection of recent mollusks, which was purchased and pre-. 
sented to the Museum by the late John B. Henderson. Another col- 
lection of great scientific interest is the series of Opalinid ciliate 
infusorians prepared by Professor Maynard M. Metcalf, of Oberlin, 
Ohio, which forms the basis of his monograph published during the 
year by the Museum as its Bulletin No. 120. The most significant 
feature of the year’s accessions is the fact that some of the more im- 
portant ones are from China, as a result of deliberate efforts at 
improving systematically the study material from the palearctic 
region, which is of such a fundamental importance for a full under- 
standing of our North American fauna. 

This tendency toward a more conscious development of the weak 
portions of our collections was made possible by the explorations 
now on the way in China undertaken by friends of the Museum, such 
as Mr. Charles M. Hoy’s trip financed by Dr. W. L. Abbott, and Mr. 
A. de C. Sowerby’s by Col. Robert S. Clark. Rev. D. C. Graham’s 
explorations in the Province of Szechuen were also fruitful of scien- 
tifically valuable material, while an expedition recently sent into the 
field by the National Geographic Society under the leadership of Mr. 
Frederick R. Wulsin holds great promise for the future. Many un- 
portant gaps in our South American collections were also filled by 
Dr. Hugh M. Smith as a result of his expedition to Uruguay. Dr. 
W. L. Abbott’s visit to the Dominican Republic added materially 
to our botanical and herpetological series. Secretary Walcott’s ex- 
plorations in the Canadian Rockies, as well as Dr. Paul Bartsch’s 
trip to the West Indies, and that of Dr. Leonhard Stejneger to the 
Commander Islands were also productive of desirable material. The 
botanical expedition to Colombia by Dr. F. W. Pennell and Mr. 
Ellsworth P. Killip, undertaken in cooperation with the Phila- 
delphia Academy of Natural Sciences, the New York Botanical 
Garden, and the Gray Herbarium of Harvard University, brought 
home one of the largest and most important plant collections ever 
obtained in that country. Dr. Wiliam R. Maxon had not returned 
from Central America at the end of the fiscal year. 

The Australian mammal exhibit has been further strengthened by 
the addition of several species, and a Malay tapir was incorporated 
in the oriental region exhibit. Several other large mammals were 
likewise mounted and placed on exhibition, among which the gorilla 
mounted by Brown and Aschemeier from a specimen collected by the 
latter a few years ago while attached to the Collins-Garner Expedi- 
tion to French Congo, deserves special mention. Good progress 
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was made in the arrangement and cataloguing of the study series, 
which are described as in excellent condition. 

_The research work of the staff has continued unabated and several 
Important manuscripts were brought to a close or nearly finished 
during the year. A large number of smaller papers were published 
as a result of the year’s work, but the great majority of the published 
results date farther back, partly due to the difficulties in obtaining 
speedy publication, partly because their preparatyon extends over a 
period of years. Some very important systematic works done by 
scientists not members of the staff, but based on Museum material, 
were published during the year as Bulletins No. 100, vol. 5, and 
Nos. 120 and 123. 

Loans of specimens to scientific institutions and individual investi- 
gators have been made on the usual liberal scale. Duplicates dis- 
tributed to high schools, colleges, institutions, etc., aggregated 3,545 
specimens, of which 1,490 consisted of mollusks in 10 prepared sets 
and 608 fishes in 8 sets. Exchanges to the number of 28,693 were 
sent out, of which 2,491 were zoological and 26,202 botanical. 

The total number of specimens of animals and plants now in the 
national collection is estimated to exceed 7,000,000, of which 1,150,000 
are plants. 

Geology.—Although accessions in the department of geology are 
smaller in number than in the year previous, a considerable increase 
in individual specimens and in their scientific value is to be noted. 

The paleontological collection of the late Orestes St. John, consist- 
ing principally of fossil fishes, many of them types, adds material 
of incalculable value to the specialist who may take up the study of 
this group, and Dr. Frank Springer who made this donation, has 
earned the thanks of future workers in thus placing it where it will 
always be available. Another most notable accession is the residu- 
ary portion of the collection of the late R. D. Lacoe, of Pittston, Pa., 
presented by his heirs. This is estimated to contain not less than 
10,000 specimens, mainly fossil plants, with some invertebrates and 
vertebrates, from many localities in this and foreign countries, and 
from various geological horizons. Supplementing the collection is 
Mr. Lacoe’s paleontological library comprising, it is estimated, at 
least 2,000 volumes and an equal number of pamphlets. Mrs. Coon- 
ley Ward generously donated the residuary portion of the meteorite 
collection of her husband, the late Prof. H. A. Ward. This is of 
value not so much in adding new meteorites, as in furnishing mate- 
rial for study and exchange. Thirteen additional accessions of 
meteorites, mostly new to the collections, are recorded, received 
chiefly through exchanges. 
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Continued activities of Mr. Victor C. Heikes have resulted in the 
acquisition of the most interesting of the recent additions to the 
economic collections. 

The division of mineralogy has benefited largely through ex- 
changes. A most important acquisition is a portion of a large 
bowlder of jade received from Col. W. B. Thompson, and an un- 
usually fine specimen of crystallized descloizite from southwest 
Africa, acquired through Ward’s Natural Science Establishment. 
Other exchanges resulted in adding upward of 60 species new to 
the collection. Several cut gems of unusual quality and size were 
purchased through the Chamberlain endowment fund. 

The continued acquisition of foreign paleontological material is 
to be noted. Chief among the contributors are Dr. E. O. Ulrich, 
who made collections in northern Europe; Mr. Stephen R. Capps, 
in Palestine; various oil companies and private collectors in Mexico, 
Central and South America; Mr. Edwin A. Walford, of Banbury, 
England; and various universities and institutions in Europe. 

Research work has formed an important part of the department’s 
activities during the year, and assistance has been furnished to 
numerous schools and students, chiefly through the distribution of 
materials needed in their studies. The records show that 81 educa- 
tional institutions, chiefly high schools and small colleges, have been 
given such assistance. 

Textiles, wood, technology, organic chemistry, foods, and medi- 
cine.—The collections under the supervision of the curator of tex- 
tiles, which, besides textiles, embrace wood technology, foods, organic 
chemistry, and medicine, were increased by many gifts and by 
transfer and loan of property from other Government bureaus, 
amounting to over 2,000 objects. The most important of these are. 
as follows: 

A large series of specimens of pyralin, bakelite, condensite, and 
cellulose acetate, showing the manufacture and use of these products 
of modern chemical industry as substitutes for such natural raw 
materials as ivory, bone, horn, tortoise shell, amber, etc., the sup- 
plies of which are growing scarcer every year; and a set of pneu- 
matic bicycle tires made in 1891 and believed to belong to one of 
the earliest types used. There were added by gift beautiful speci- 
mens of silks, woolen fabrics, and mohair upholstery textiles con- 
tributed by American manufacturers to show the progress of textile 
industries in this country. 

To the collections arranged to show the importance of wood and 
the industries based upon the use of that raw material, there were 
added wonderfully well preserved specimens of the ancient cypress 
wood brought to the surface during the excavation for the founda- 
tion and basement of the new Walker Hotel, Washington, and be- 
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lieved to be over 30,000 years old; an exhibit showing the manufac- 
ture of double-tipped matches; and another pointing out the ravages 
of the white pine blister rust and methods for its control. 

The collections in the division of medicine were enlarged by a 
large collection of Italian hospital supplies of the type used in the 
World War and carried as field equipment by the Italian troops; 
specimens showing the use of chaulmoogra oil derivatives in the 
treatment of leprosy in the leper settlement of Molokai, Hawai; 
several ancient surgical instruments and medical manuscripts; and 
a portrait in oil of Dr. Crawford W. Lone. 

Mineral and Mechanical Technology.—The divisions of mineral 
and mechanical technology had the experience of adding more objects 
to their collections within the year than in any single year since 
their inception and almost wholly as a result of their own efforts. 
Practically every section within the divisions shared in this incre- 
ment, but chiefly the sections devoted to mechanical communication, 
general mechanical engineering, coal-products industries, land trans- 
portation, and aerial transportation. The objects acquired for the 
section of communication will now make it possible to visualize the 
developments of methods of communication from those of smoke and 
fire to those of wireless telegraphy, with all of the essential inter- 
mediate steps. To the mechanical engineering collection there was 
added a series of models made in the divisions’ workshops illustrating 
mechanical principles and the fundamental elements and devices 
used in machines. The subject is by no means covered by this 
series, which represents simply the beginning of a new activity 
possessing valuable educational possibilities. To the coal products 
industries section there was added a model illustrating the manu- 
facture of coal gas and carburetted water gas. With this addition 
the divisions have covered fairly completely, the fuel situation both 
in the home and in industry. In other sections of the divisions the 
additions to the collections tend toward a rounding out of individual 
subjects. ‘Thus there were added several models of aircraft; a loco- 
motive model; a boat model, and an automobile. The electrical 
engineering collections were enhanced by a working model of the 
Ford automobile ignition system which admirably illustrates the 
principle of induction as applied to electric current generation, a 
principle which Joseph Henry independently observed and an- 
nounced about the same time as the accredited discoverer, Faraday. 

- The divisions’ cooperative educational work, particularly that with 
the State of Pennsylvania, became more firmly established through 
the preparation by Mr. 8S. S. Wyer, associate in mineral technology, 
of the book “The Smithsonian Institution’s Study of Natural Re- 
sources Applied to Pennsylvania’s Resources.” Copies of the book 
were distributed free to schopl teachers throughout Pennsylvania 
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designated by the board of education and used in certain fitting 
courses of the grade schools. One of the interesting reactions re- 
sulting from this work was the assistance rendered by Mr. Wyer to 
the city of Erie, Pa., in an intensive educational campaign organized 
by the local chamber of commerce in an endeavor to conserve the 
city’s natural gas supply, which is rapidly declining, due largely to 
preventable wastage. 

Graphic Arts—The 1,146 specimens assigned to this division 
covered a wide range, materially exceeded in number those received 
the preceding year, and brought the total number of specimens in 
the division up to 22,936. Almost the beginning and the latest de- 
velopment of type composition were represented in the year’s acces- 
sions by a leaf of the Gutenberg Bible, one of the first books to be 
printed from movable type, and examples of the monotype system 
of composing and casting justified lines of single type. Other im- 
portant acquisitions included a newspaper exhibit; specimens of 
bookbinding; a unitype typesetting machine; wood-block prints and 
etchings by Helen Hyde; 50 proofs of etchings, aquatints, wood- 
block prints, lithographs, etc., the gift of 24 contemporary artists; 
Woodville Latham’s motion-picture projector of 1895; notable addi- 
tions of pictorial photographic prints and color collections in pho- 
tography; and many additions supplementing and completing ex- 
isting exhibits. 

Seven loan exhibits, five in the graphic arts halls and two in the 
gallery devoted to the photographic section, brought the Museum 
collections in these lines prominently before the local and visiting 
public. Two collections of pictorial photographs were lent for exhi- 
bition elsewhere and, in furthering publicity outside of Washington, 
two traveling exhibits of about 100 specimens each were prepared 
illustrating the principal processes of the graphic arts. ‘The first of 
these was shown in seven different cities and the second, prepared 
later in the year, was exhibited only in one city. : 

History.—During the past fiscal year the historical collections re- 
ceived, in addition to the normal increase along this line, two acces- 
sions of unusual size and importance and one of unparalleled in- 
trinsic and scientific value. The first of these includes the large 
ageregation of antiquarian, costume, military, naval, and miscella- 
neous materials collected by Mrs. Julian James during a long period 
for deposit in the National Museum, which by the terms of her will 
have now become the permanent property of the Institution. This 
collection has already been described in previous reports, but its 
permanent acquirement by the Museum is worthy of special note. 
The second accession of unusual significance is a large collection of 
historical military materials deposited in the Museum by the Mili- 
tary Service Institution. The collection was assembled by this 
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society beginning at the time offfits organization in 1878, and con- 
sists for the most part of swords, guns, pistols, flags, and miscella- 
neous relics of the period of the Civil War, but includes also relics of 
the former wars in which the United States has participated. 
Among the most notable objects in the collection are a bronze can- 
non captured from the British troops commanded by Maj. Gen.. 
John Burgoyne at Saratoga in 1777; a mortar made by D. King of 
Philadelphia; a sword owned by Commodore Stephen Decatur, 
United States Navy, and the mounted figure of the war horse of 
Gen. Philip H. Sheridan. 

The accession of unparalleled importance is one including the en- 
tire collection of numismatic material formerly exhibited in the 
United States Mint in Philadelphia, which, owing to the closing of 
this mint to the public, was transferred to the Museum by the Treas- 
ury Department in June, 1923. This collection includes a large num- 
ber of ancient coins, a fair representation of medieval European 
coins, a very complete aggregation of modern European coins and 
commemorative medals, a large collection of the temporary coins of 
the period of the World War, and an exceptionally fine and large 
collection of United States coins, medals, and paper currency. While 
the acquirement of this collection by the Museum is most gratifying 
in that it adds such an aggregation of intrinsically valuable matter 
to the Museum collection, the most essential fact in connection with 
the transaction is the basis which it offers for the future develop- 
ment of the collection and the encouragement of the science of numis- 
matics in the United States. 


EXPLORATIONS AND FIELD WORK. 


It is hoped that the falling off in biological exploration noted in 
recent reports has reached its lowest ebb during the present year, 
and that from now on a turn of the tide may be expected. With 
this possibility in view. plans and problems for future biological 
explorations and expeditions have been outlined, preparing the 
Museum to take the greatest possible advantage of the hoped-for 
improved conditions. The central idea proceeds from the fact that 
the early biological problems and research of the Museum naturally 
related to the fauna and flora of North America, especially that part 
cpened up by the War with Mexico and the explorations for rail- 
road lines to the Pacific coast. The necessity of working up this 
material was naturally paramount. With the purchase of Alaska a 
hitherto unexplored territory on this continent naturally attracted 
the attention of the National Museum, especially since the early ac- 
tivities in Alaska were almost exclusively investigated by the Federal 
Government with the result that nearly all the material collected 
there came to Washington. So intensive was this study of the 
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native fauna, especially that of the vertebrates, that within a com- 
paratively short time North America, from a taxonomic point of 
view, was better explored and better known than any other part of 
the world, Europe itself not excepted. At the time these intensive 
studies began North America was regarded as one of the primary 
zoogeographical divisions of the world, ccequal with South America, 
the oriental region, Africa, and the Europe-North Asian region, also 
known as the palearctic region. Later on considerable collections 
from the Pacific coasts of northern Asia and from Europe found 
their way into the National Museum. It was then seen that the 
North American fauna, at least that part which occupied the more 
temperate portions of the continent northward, is most closely re- 
lated to the palearctic fauna of temperate Asia and northward, and 
it was realized that the dominant constituency of the North Ameri- 
can fauna actually had its origin in the Old World. Here then is a 
whole series of closely related problems seeking solution in Asia and 
Europe. The circumstance that the United States Biological Sur- 
vey has gradually taken over to a great extent the restricted North 
American field for still more refined cultivation serves to stimulate 
the interest of certain of the larger divisions of the National 
Museum in the palearctic region. The Museum has already made a 
good start in that direction. It has excellent collections in many 
lines of the palearctic fauna. Its collection of European mammals 
is one of the most comprehensive extant. It has excellent series of 
birds, reptiles, and batrachians from Japan, Korea, and Kamchatka 
in eastern Asia, besides a respectable representation in other classes. 
It has also important material collected by the Lyman-Hollister . 
expedition to the Altai region some years ago, and the Koren-Avery 
expedition to the mouth of the Kolyma. 

It is, therefore, with special gratification that attention is called to 
the work now in preparation and partly in progress for the biological 
exploration of China in the interest of the National Museum. The 
field work by Arthur de C. Sowerby, the expense of which is most 
generously met by Robert S. Clark, which was started in the fall 
of 1921, has continued during the present fiscal year, and very ma- 
terial additions to our vertebrate collections have already resulted. 

Of equal significance is the fact that Dr. W. L. Abbott, after the 
return of Mr. Charles M. Hoy from Australia, decided to send him 
to China to collect for the Museum. Mr. Hoy departed for his 
new field on December 15, 1922. Thus far no collections have been 
received, due to difficulties of transportation and the political situa- 
tion which has placed obstacles in the way of reaching the final 
destination, but recent letters indicate that we may soon see tangible 
results of his efforts. ; 
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A third expedition in China, from which the National Museum is 
expected to derive great benefit, is that of the National Geographic 
‘Society, under the leadership of Mr. Frederick R. Wulsin who is 
already in the field. ; 

In this connection should be mentioned the activities of Rev. D. C. 
Graham, who, located at Suifu in the Province of Szechuen, China, 
undertook an expedition to Mount Omei, from which the Museum re- 
ceived very important collections, especially insects, birds, and rep- 
tiles. He is planning to make an expedition to Tatsienlu, and pos- 
sibly to Mupin, during the present summer, both localities of great 
zoological interest. 

Dr. W. L. Abbott revisited the Dominican Republic in February 
and March, 1923, continuing his biological explorations of recent 
years. As his permit to collect birds was delayed until he was about 
to leave the country he only obtained the skin of one bird and saved 
its body in alcohol. His collections ef reptiles and amphibians, 
however, were highly important, obtaining as he did a new species 
of frog, recently described by Miss Cochran as Leptodactylus abbotti 
from the specimen collected by him. It is nearly related to the one 
from Porto Rico and establishes the genus as one definitely belong- 
ing to the Antillean fauna. He also collected about 600 plants in 
the southern part of the Samana Peninsula, which will doubtless 
prove as interesting as the previous collections obtained in the same 
region by Doctor Abbott, which have yielded a large number of new 
species. 

In connection with the heredity experiments conducted by Dr. 
Paul Bartsch, under the joint auspices of the Smithsonian and Carne- 
gie Institutions, it was found desirable to add several species of 
Cerions in order to exhaust the apparent possibilities that this group 
presents. For that reason Doctor Bartsch visited Porto Rico in 
May, obtaining a large number of specimens of the desired Cerion, 
as well as a large series of additional species. About 15,000 speci- 
mens were added to the Museum collection as the result of the trip. 

Dr. Hugh M. Smith, associate curator in zoology, spent several 
months in South America, primarily for the study of the fur-seal 
and other fisheries of Uruguay, during which time he made extensive 
collections for the Museum in all branches, especially fishes, reptiles, 
and marine invertebrates. He sailed from New York on September 
23, 1922, returning in January, 1923. The opportunity to collect 
in Brazil when the steamer stopped was improved, but the main 
collections were made in Uruguay, especially at the Lobos Islands. 
The collections form a most welcome addition to the Museum series, 
which were very deficient in material from the region visited. 

During the spring of 1923 Mr. C. R. Aschemeier, one of the taxi- 
dermists, was given permission to accompany Mr. A. H. Fisher on an 
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expedition to the lower Amazon River, Brazil, the understanding 
being that Mr. Aschemeier should devote his time to making collec- 
tions of the vertebrates for the National Museum, with particular 
reference to river dolphins and seacows. He left New York late in 
April and no collections have been received as yet. 

Dr. William M. Mann, assistant custodian, section of Hymenoptera, 
undertook for the Department of Agriculture a trip to Mexico be- 
tween January 19 and June 7, 1923, for the purpose of collecting and 
studying certain fruit flies. As far as possible general collections of 
insects were made and some reptiles and a few ethnological specimens 
secured. The material has not as yet been accessioned, but enough 
is known of it to prove its value, although owing to the extreme dry- 
ness of the season collecting was very poor. From Nogales he went 
down the west coast of Mexico as far as Tepic, making a 10-day 
side trip to Lower California in the district between Loreto and 
Comondu. Afterwards the States of Jalisco and Colima were visited 
and then a rather hurried trip was made to the Isthmus of Tehuan- 
tepec and in Chiapas as far as Tapachula. He returned by way of 
Loredo, Tex. 

Secretary Charles D. Walcott’s expedition to the Canadian ‘Rockies 
was productive of valuable additions to the mammal collection, as 
already mentioned. 

The botanical explorations during the year have added materially 
to the collections of the National Herbarium. Dr. W. L. Abbott’s 
visit to the Dominican Republic has already been mentioned. 

Mrs. Agnes Chase visited Europe from March until July, 1922, for 
the purpose of studying the grass collections in the herbaria at 
Vienna, Munich, Florence, Pisa, Geneva, Berlin, Leiden, Brussels, 
Paris, and London, and many type specimens of American grasses 
were examined. A large number of valuable specimens of grasses 
also was obtained for deposit in the National Herbarium, including 
fragments of many types and duplicates of early South American 
collections. 

Dr. William R. Maxon, associate curator of the division of plants, 
left Washington in May, 1923, accompanying a party directed by 
Mr. O. F. Cook, of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
whose purpose is to investigate the rubber resources of Central 
America. At the time of preparation of this report the party was in 
Panama and it was expected that two months additional would be 
spent in Central America. 

Dr. A. S. Hitchcock, custodian of the grass herbarium, left Wash- 
ington in May, 1923, with the expectation of spending six months in 
Bolivia, Ecuador, and Peru, where he intends to devote particular 
attention to the study of grasses, but will also make collections of 
other groups of plants. The expedition is supported jointly by the 
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Tides States spanentsiit of Agriculture, New York Botanical 
Garden, and Gray Herbarium. 

Dr. Charles E. Resser, under the auspices of the United States 
Geolegical Survey, accompanied Dr. E. O. Ulrich in an investiga- 
tion of the Cambrian and Ordovician rocks of the Valley of Vir- 
ginia during May, 1923, and secured important stratigraphic col- 
lections. Dr. Ulrich with his assistant, Mr. R. D. Mesler, continued 
field researches during the month of June, studying various sections 
of the Appalachian Valley in eastern Tennessee. During his trip 
to the International Geological Congress at Brussels in the summer 
of 1922, Doctor Ulrich visited important Paleozoic localities in va- 
rious Huropean countries and presented to the Museum all of the 
material collected. 

While traveling in Europe in the summer of 1922, Miss Jessie G. 
Beach was detailed to study collections in various museums, and to 
consult with European scientists regarding matters of interest to the 
Museum. Miss Beach visited museums in France, Italy, Germany, 
Belgium, England, and Scotland, listing and sketching various type 
specimens of unusual interest, and studying methods of installation 
and labeling. 

Mr. C. W. Gilmore, under the auspices of the Museum, made a 
trip to Roy, N. Mex., to investigate a reported discovery of elephas 
remains. ‘The specimen proved to be valueless for museum purposes, 
and from that standpoint the trip was a failure. Mr. N. H. Boss 
made several short collecting trips to the Miocene deposits along 
Chesapeake Bay in search of fossil remains. As in previous years 
these trips were productive in the recovery of well preserved ceta- 
cean remains. 

_ Late im the fiscal year Mr. Gilmore and Mr. Boss were detailed to 
excavate remains of dinosaurs in the Dinosaur National Monument, 
Utah, an undertaking which has long been awaiting a favorable op- 
portunity for its consummation. 

Assistant curators Foshag and Shannon on their own initiative 
made a brief trip to old copper mines in Carroll County, Md., a 
district which despite its proximity to Washington was practically 
unrepresented in the collections. A large suite of copper and iron 
ores and associations was secured. A day was likewise spent at the 
diabase quarry near Belmont Park, Va. So much material of interest 
was found that Mr. Shannon Gubduciad the Washington Mineralogical 
Society over the ground on their annual field trip. The specimens 
collected have been turned over tothe Museum. The limestone quarry 
at Leesburg, Va., was also visited and interesting mineralogical mate- 
rial secured. 

Investigations by Miss Frances Densmore among the Yuma In- 
dians of Arizona and some tribes in northern Mexico for the Bureau 
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of American Ethnology brought to the Museum a collection of 
desirable ethnologica. 

The third year of the exploration of ancient Pueblo Bonito, to 
which the National Geographic Society has devoted $75,000, under 
Neil M. Judd, the curator of American archeology, was productive 
of a number of specimens now deposited in the Museum. The jour- 
neys of Dr. Ale’ Hrdli¢ka to Brazil and Europe resulted in enriching 
the collections of the division of physical anthropology. In June 
Mr. Matthew W. Stirling, of the division of ethnology, carried on an 
exploration of several ancient villages at Mobridge, S. Dak., and 
collected a valuable series of material for the Museum. 

For several other important expeditions in which the Museum was 
interested see under Researches and Explorations in the report of the 
secretary, page 6. 


MEETINGS, CONGRESSES, AND RECEPTIONS. 


The auditorium and adjacent council rooms afforded accommoda- 
tions during the year for 145 meetings, covering a wide range of 
subjects. An innovation this year was a series of free Sunday after- 
noon lectures arranged by the Woman’s Welfare Association. Here- 
tofore the auditorium has not been used on that day. 

The governmental agencies taking’ advantage of the meeting 
accommodations, besides, of course, the Smithsonian Institution and 
its branches, included the Budget Bureau and the Public Health 
Service of the Treasury Department; the War Department and its 
Army Medical School; the Women’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor; the Bureau of Entomology, the Forest Service, and the 
Federal Horticultural Board of the Department of Agriculture. 
The scientific and other groups included the National Academy of 
Sciences, the National Association of Postmasters of the United 
States, the National Committee on Prisons and Prison Labor, the 
National Association of Travelers Aid Societies, the National Con- 
ference of Social Work, the National Consumers’ League, National 
Amateur Athletic Federation of America, the National Medical 
Association, the National Baird Memorial Committee, the Garden 
Club of America, the Girl Scouts, World’s Dairy Congress Associa- 
tion, the American Association of Museums, Women’s Welfare Asso- 
ciation, the American Horticultural Society, the Anthropological 
Society of Washington, the Archaeological Society of Washington, 
the Art and Archaeological League of Washington, the Audubon 
Society of the District of Columbia, the Washington (D. C.) Chap- 
ter of the Wild Flower Preservation Society of America, the Ento- 
mological Society of Washington, the Federal Photographic Society, 
the Shakespeare Society of Washington, the School of Foreign Serv- 
ice of Georgetown University, the American University, Howard 
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‘University, the Garden Club of Washington, the Southern Society 
of Washington, and the Reserve Officers’ Association of the District 
of Columbia. 

At the Twentieth International Congress of Americanists at Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil, August 20 to September 3, 1922, the Institution 
was represented by Dr. Walter Hough, head curator of anthropology 
in the Museum, and Dr. Ales’ Hrdlicka, curator of physical anthro- 
pology in the Museum, who served also as delegates on the part of the 
United States Government. Another member of the Museum staff, 
Dr. E. O. Ulrich, associate in paleontology, represented the Institu- 
tion at the Thirteenth International Geological Congress meeting in 
Brussels, Belgium, August 10 to 19, 1922. The Museum was also rep- 
resented at the eighteenth annual meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of Museums, held in Charleston, S. C., April 4 to 7, Mr. F. L. 
Lewton and the writer serving as delegates. 

The Museum was the scene of several receptions. On the evening 
of December 19 the halls of the Museum assigned to the National 
Gallery of Art were opened for a reception following a lecture in the 
auditorium under the auspices of the Anthropological Society of 
Washington and the Archaeological Society of Washington. Oppor- 
tunity was thus afforded for inspecting the collection of Chihuahua 
pottery belonging to the latter society. On January 9 the Archaeo- 
logical Society and the Art and Archaeological League of Washing- 
ton held a reception in the National Gallery of Art following an 
_ evening lecture by Count Byron Kuhn de Prorok, with a first view 
of a rare collection of antique jewelry recently lent to the society by 
one of its members, Mr. Kurt Walter Bachstitz, of The Hague. An- 
other large reception was that to the National Academy of Sciences 
on the evening of April 23, in honor of Dr. W. W. Campbell. This 
followed a lecture in the auditorium by Doctor Campbell. 

The exhibition halls on the first floor of the Natural History Build- 
ing were the setting for a conversazione on the evening of February 
3, as a part of the program in celebration of the centenary of the 
birth of Spencer Fullerton Baird, the second secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. The Marine Band furnished music during the 
evening. A meeting of Girl Scout leaders in the auditorium on the 
evening of April 25 was the occasion for opening all the exhibition 
halls in the building from 6.30 to 11 p. m. to enable the Girl Scouts, 
their leaders, parents, and friends to view the collections. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The number of visitors to the Natural History Building during 
the year aggregated 508,518; to the Arts and Industries Building, 
259,542; to the Smithsonian Building, 95,168; and to the Aircraft 
Building, 42,904. The national collections in the Natural History 
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Building are accessible to the public every day in the year, Sundays 
as well as week days. Owing, however, to the limited appropriations 
for the maintenance of the Museum, the other buildings are not open 
on Sundays. 

The Museum published during the year 10 volumes and 42 separate 
papers. The former comprised the Annual Report of the Museum 
for 1922; volumes 60 and 61 of the Proceedings; Bulletin 100, volume 
5; Bulletins 120, 121, 122, 123, 124, and 126. The separates included 
1 bulletin article; 4 papers in the series, Contributions from the 
United States National Herbarium; 5 papers from volume 61, 21 
papers from volume 62, and 11 papers from volume 63 of the Pro- 
ceedings. The distribution of volumes and separates to libraries 
and individuals on the regular mailing list aggregating 63,869 copies 
besides 8,660 copies supplied in response to special applications. 

The Museum library, as one of the libraries administered under the 
direction of the Smithsonian Institution, enjoys the close coopera- 
tion of its associated libraries and in turn contributes substantially 
toward the general library activities. Much has been accomplished 
during the year toward better library service. The long-needed 
subject catalogue has been started, and at the close of the year 4,400 
cards had been made and arranged. The arrangement of cards from 
the Concilium Bibliographicum distributed since the World War, is 
well under way, and progress is being made in the reclassification 
and shelving of the technological collections. Work has, however, 
suffered from a lack of funds for binding and renovating and from 
a vacancy in the staff during eight months of the year. The receipts — 
for the year numbered 1,489 volumes and 2,796 pamphlets, bringing 
up the total of books.and other material in the library to 160,560 
titles. The number of loans made was 9,220, of which 5,191 were to 
the sectional libraries. 

The death of John B. Henderson, a eh of the Smithsonian 
Institution, on January 4, 1923, deprived the Museum of a valued 
friend, a constant contributor, and an indefatigable worker on its 
collections. The members of the scientific staff and other employees 
of the Museum and Institution gathered in the auditorium on Jan- 
uary 8, 1923, to pay respect to their colleague and adopted resolu- 
tions expressing their deep sense of loss. Doctor Walcott presided 
and brief addresses were made by Doctor Walcott, Dr. W. H. Dall, 
Dr. Leonhard Stejneger, and Dr. Paul Bartsch. 

Respectfully submitted. 

W. ve C. RaveEneL, 
Administrative Assistant to the Secretary in charge, 
United States National Museum. 
Dr. Cuartes D. Watcort, | 
Secretary, Smithsonian Institution. 


APPENDIX 2. 
REPORT ON THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART. 


Sir: I have the honor to submit herewith the report on the activi- 
ties of the National Gallery of Art for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1923. 

The third year of the existence of the National Gallery as a sep- 
arate administrative unit of the Smithsonian Institution has wit- 
nessed substantial advance in a number of directions, although addi- 
tions to the art collections have fallen below those of several pre- 
vious years. The activities of the gallery continued in most respects 
in directions corresponding with those of the two preceding years, 
the energies of the limited staff being devoted largely to the receipt, 
installation, and care of the collections; to completing the records 
and labeling; and to the preparation and publication of matter in- 
tended to aid in awakening an interest in the welfare of the gallery, 
and more especially in making known the vital importance of a 
gallery building. 

An illustrated lecture prepared by the director, with the purpose 
of making the gallery and its needs better known to the public, has ° 
been widely presented. One copy with 75 lantern views, illustrating 
the gallery’s collections, is in the hands of Mrs. J. W. Summers, of 
Walla Walla, Wash., who has associated with her Mrs. Henry 
Osterman, and has been utilized largely under the auspices of the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, principally in the State of Wash- 
ington. A second copy (with seven additional slides), intrusted to 
Miss Leila Mechlin, secretary of the American Federation of Arts 
and utilized under the auspices of that important organization, is 
being very generally presented in the smaller cities and towns of the 
United States; and a third copy (with 82 slides), placed in the 
_ hands of Mrs. Rose V. S. Berry, chairman of the fine arts depart- 
ment of the Federation of Women’s Clubs, is being featured at the 
meetings of that club throughout the country. 

A recent act of Congress authorizes the raising of funds for the 
erection of a national gallery building in the following language: 
“ The Regents of the Smithsonian Institution are authorized to pre- 
pare preliminary plans for a suitable fireproof building with granite 
fronts for the National Gallery of Art, including the National Por- 
trait Gallery and the history collections of the United States National 
Museum, said building to be erected when funds from gifts or 
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bequests are in the possession of the said Regents, in sections or com- 
pletely on the north side of the Mall between the Natural History 
Building, United States National Museum, and Seventh Street, leav- 
ing a space between it and the latter of not less than one hundred 
feet and a space of not less than one hundred feet between it and 
Seventh Street, with its south front on a line with the south front 
of the said Natural History Building.” 

A two-page leaflet on the national gallery has been issued, which, 
like the recent leaflets on the Smithsonian Institution, is to have 
a wide distribution. It is intended to bring forcibly to the atten- 
tion of the public the great need for a separate building to house 
the national art collections. 

Detailed information regarding the growth of the gallery within 
the institution and as a feature of the United States National Mu- 
seum, may be found in Bulletin 70 of the National Museum, and 
its subsequent activities are recorded in the annual reports of the 
institution and museum, and in the annual reports of the gallery for 
the years 1921 and 1922. 

In two articles prepared by the director and published in art 
journals during the year, attention is called to the growth of the 
national gallery and to the great need for a gallery building. The 
first, under the title “'The Story of the National Gallery of Art,” 
appeared in Art and Archeology for June, 1923. The story of the 
National Gallery of Art from its beginning nearly a century ago 
is the record of the prolonged struggle of the art idea for national 
recognition, for a place in the serious consideration of the American 
people, and it is to be regretted that to-day, although art institu- 
tions are springing up on all hands, art has slight national recogni- 
tion beyond the attention necessary to the care and display of the 
art treasures acquired by gift and bequest. For nearly a century 
the Smithsonian Institution has harbored the dream of a gallery of 
art, but art has been in the shadow of diversified scientific activities 
and in the deeper shadow of the all-absorbing material interests of 
a rapidly developing Nation. ‘To-day the conditions are far from 
satisfactory. Growth of the collections through gratuitous contri- 
butions, even, 1s embarrassed by the almost complete exhaustion of 
space for the reception and display of all save accessions of very 
limited extent, and the problem before the institution, and certainly 
with equal insistence before the American people, is “ Shall America 
have a National Gallery of Art, or a National Museum of Art, that 
will give us a respectable place among the cultured nations of the 
world?” The story of the vicissitudes of the incipient, struggling 
national gallery is here presented with the view of making known a 
great national shortcoming and stirring the pride of a people not 
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accustomed to take a second or a third place in any field worthy of 
their ambition. 

The second, with the title “Shall America Have a National 
Gallery of Art?” was published in The American Magazine of 
Art for July, 1923. This article is a plea for recognition of the 
claims of the incipient national gallery upon the American people 
and seeks to determine and enlist the agencies that may be brought 
to bear upon the erection of a gallery building. 

The great importance of prompt action becomes apparent when 
it is recalled that the failure to provide housing for possible ad- 
ditions to the national collections means a great annual loss to the 
national gallery—to the Nation. The yearly addition of art works 
between 1905, and 1920, the latter the date of the complete ex- 
haustion of gallery space in Museum buildings, averaged upward 
of half a million a year, while the entire increase per year for the 
three years since the latter date has fallen below $40,000. The loss 
to the gallery and to the Nation at this rate, would, in a score of 
years, amount to a sum equal to the erection of a building worthy 
of the name, and there can be little doubt that if a gallery building 
worthy of the name awaited the inflow of gifts and bequests, 
accessions would reach the substantial figure of half a million per 
year, as heretofore, or who shall say not twice that figure? Private 
owners, seeking a final resting place for their treasures, would 
doubtless, in many cases, prefer to be represented in a gallery be- 
longing to the Nation, to all the people alike, than in any other. 
Our plea then, the plea of the Smithsonian Institution, is not only 
a worthy but an urgent one, and is now made to all the people of 
the Nation, and for all the people of the Nation. 


THE GALLERY COMMISSION. 


In 1921 the Regents of the Institution organized a commission 
which should devote its attention to the promotion of the gallery’s 
interests in various directions, and the second annual meeting of 
this commission was held in the Regents’ room of the Institution 
on December 12, 1922. The members present were: Daniel Chester 
French, chairman; W. K. Bixby; William H. Holmes, secretary 
ex officio; Gari Melchers; Charles Moore; James Parmelee; Edward 
W. Redfield; Charles D. Walcott, ex officio. At this meeting 
numerous important problems were considered and steps were taken 
to enlist national interest in the gallery and its development as an 
indispensable national institution. 

The report of the secretary of the commission for the year was 
followed by reports of the standing, special, and subcommittees. 
Attention was given to the previously much-discussed project of an 
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important exhibition of portraits, official and lay, to be held in the 
gallery, but satisfactory arrangements for holding the exhibit in 
1923 could not be made. The question of appealing to Congress 
for a building for art and history was considered and discussion 
took place as to the feasibility of having the building project in- 
cluded in the program being formulated by Congress for prospective 
public buildings. Secretary Walcott brought to the attention of 
commission the question of the advisability of an appeal to American 
institutions and to the American people for aid in the building 
project. Following a discussion of the Ranger bequest fund and its 
administration, the commission appointed a committee of three— 
Messrs. E. W. Redfield, Gari Melchers, W. H. Holmes—to look after 
the gallery’s interests in the final disposition of the purchases made 
from this fund by the National Academy of Design. 

With this meeting, the initial one year terms of three members of 
the commission—Herbert Adams, Gari Melchers, Charles Moore— 
expired, and the Board of Regents at its annual meeting, January 
12, 1922, elected these persons to succeed themselves for the full term 
of four years. 

The art advisory committee appointed at the last meeting of the 
Board of Regents, examined the several paintings and other works 
offered to the gallery as permanent accessions. The following were 
accepted : 


“ Signing of the Treaty of Ghent,” an oil painting by Sir A. Forestier, 1914. 
Presented by the Sulgrave Institution. 

A cameo-cutter’s outfit, consisting of wheel, dies, tools, ete., which formerly 
belonged to and was used by Louis Bonet, an engraver on fine stone. Pre- 
sented by Paul W. Bartlett. 


THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT COLLECTION. 


As announced in the report for last year, a number of influential 
citizens desiring to preserve some pictorial record of the World War, 
organized a National Art Committee immediately after the close of 
the War, and arranged with a number of our leading artists to 
paint portraits of certain distinguished leaders of America and other 
allied nations in the war with Germany. The members of the com- 
inittee as organized are: Hon. Henry White (chairman); Herbert 
L. Pratt (secretary and treasurer) ; Mrs. W. H. Crocker, Robert W. 
de Forest, Abram Garfield, Mrs. E. H. Harriman, Arthur W. 
Meeker, J. Pierpont Morgan, Charles P. Taft, Charles D. Walcott, 
and Henry C. Frick (since deceased). 

Under this arrangement, 21 portraits were painted and assembled 
in the national gallery during the month of May, 1921. Later these 
were turned over to the American Federation of Arts for purposes of 
public exhibition. Before their final return to their place in the 
national portrait gallery, they were exhibited as follows: 
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1920-21: 
PROVINCE: Re. Le ore oe Rhode Island School of Design. 
eintadelphiay Pali eve ores Wee eae Pennsylvania Academy. 
Wirshine tons) Ii Cae Sans ay ee National Gallery of Art. 
ate CEUOT en N 4 dino eee eS eS Princeton University. 
New Haven, Conn__________________. Yale University. 
FBG SSR iO A Bea aa aI a i Boston Museum. 

1921-22: 
IVGeMeStery Nh Vice WLR ee Memorial Art Gallery. 
Cleveland: Ohiguss: 8) fw we Cleveland Museum. 
Williamstown, Mass.----- Williams College. . 
PATTIE TE She IVUAISR GN be SE Amherst College. 
VSStiV i Gy al aah acy a a — The Buffalo Fine Arts Academy. 
Cincinnati) | OMoL a ee ee Cincinnati Museum. 
Indianapolis, Ind__________________ — John Herron Art Institute. 
PiniSbue Pa LES eel Ue A Carnegie Institute. 
Metros iene asec phe oh Ce IS Detroit Museum. 
Woungstown, OhioL ve. 7 ste The Butler Art Institute. 
Meniphis, Meni.) hs dete mse iohy | Brooks Memorial Art Gallery. 
Si ouiss MEO x ecu cisiles te unten te eee City Art Museum. 

1922-23 : 
Gtand hRapids, Mich!» sat 8 wy hay, The Grand Rapids Public Library. 
Ann Arbor, Mich______-___---____ The Ann Arbor Art Association. 
Mopekaly Wangs. 202s oes ile Art Department, Washburn College. 
MPa Cason VWs five tne yah ee tet - The Madison Art Association. 
San Hrancisco, Calif.____.__________-. San Francisco Museum. 
Nackamento! Califi2 “rahi einige wie Kingsley Art Club. 
Bailinimores, Mid 2 Pek ED aN Baltimore Museum of Art. 


That the gift of these portraits might be distinctly national in 
character, it was decided that a group of two or more, financed by 
the art partrons of any city, should be inscribed as presented to the 
Nation by that city and that a representative of that city should be- 
come an honorary member of the National Art Committee. It was 
further decided that a tablet or other permanent record in the gallery 
should bear the names of the National Art Committee, including the 
chairmen of all local committees, and that there should be a record 
of the name of each subscriber to the purchase fund. 

The cities which, to date, have made presentations are as follows: 


Chicago—Portraits by John C. Johansen, N. A. (1876— yrs 
Field Marshal Sir Douglas Haig, commander in chief of the British Army 
on the Western Front, 1915-1919. 
Marshal Joseph Joffre, commander in chief of the French Armies, 1915— 
1917. O. M. 1919. 
General Amando Diaz, commander in chief of the Italian Armies, 


1917— : A 
Cincinnati—Portraits by Douglas Volk, N. A. (1856— We 
His Majesty Albert I (Leopold-Clement-Marie-Meinrad), King of the 
Belgians, 1909— , and commander in chief of the Belgian Armies. 


Right Honorable David Lloyd George, Prime Minister and First Lord 
of the Treasury of Great Britain, 1916-1922. 

General John Joseph Pershing, commander in chief of the American Hx- 

' peditionary Forces in Hurope, 1917-1919. 
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New York—Portraits by Edmund C. Tarbell, N. A. (1862- Nis 
Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States, 1913-1921. 
General Georges Leman (Gerard Mathieu Joseph Gorges), commander of 
the fortified town of Liege (its defender in 1914). 
Marshal Ferdinand Foch, commander in chief of the French Armies, 
1917— ; of the Allied Forces, 1918— 
“Signing of the Peace Treaty, June 28, 1919,” by John C. Johansen, N. A. 
San Francisco—Portraits by Cecil'a Beaux, N. A.: 
Cardinal Des!ré Joseph Mercier, Archbishop of Malines, 1906— 
Admiral Sir David Beatty, commander of the fleet and First Sea Lord 
of Great Britain, created First Harl Beatty, 1919. 
Georges Clemenceau (Georges Eugene Benjamin), President, Council of 
Ministers of the French Republic, Prime Minister and Minister of War 
of France, 1917-1920. 


The following portraits are still available for presentation by 
other cities. In case offers are not made it is assumed that the com- 
mittee remains responsible for their final disposition: 

Joan J. C. Bratiano (Bratianu), Prime Minister of Roumania and delegate 
to the Peace Conference, 1919, by Charles Hopkinson. 

Nikola Pashich (Pasic), Prime Minister of Serbia and delegate from 
Yugoslavia to the Peace Conference, 1919, by Charles Hopkinson. 

Prince Kimmochi Saionji, delegate from Japan to the Peace Conference 
at Paris, 1919, by Charles Hopkinson. 

Right Honorabie Sir Robert Laird Borden, Prime Minister of Canada, 
1911-1920, by Joseph de Camp. 

General Sir Arthur William Currie, commander of the Canadian Forces 
in France, 1917-1919, by Joseph de Camp. 

Admiral William Snowden Simms, commander of the American naval 
operations in European waters, 1917-1919, by Irving R. Wiles, N. A. 

Herbert Clark Hoover, United States Food Administrator, 1917-1919; 
chairman of the Supreme Heconomiec Council, Paris, 1919. 

Vittorio EKmanuele Orlando, president of the Council of Ministers of 
Italy, 1917-1919. 


The collection of 21 portraits was returned to the gallery by the 
American Federation of Arts on June 12, 1923, and was hung in the 
central hall of the ground floor in direct connection with the great 
body of exhibits pertaining to the war with Germany. On its return 
to Washington the collection was enriched by the three-quarter length 
portrait of Her Majesty Elizabeth, Queen of the Belgians, by Jean 
McLean (Mrs. John C. Johansen), the completion of which had been 
delayed. 


ART WORKS ADDED DURING THE YEAR. 


GIFTS AND BEQUESTS. 


Portrait of Miss Elizabeth Ellery Burge, by Thomas Mathewson, 
and portarit of Miss Jessie Jay Burge, by Abbott Handerson Thayer 
1849-1921). “ Permanent loan” (stipulated term), from the Misses 
Marie Louise and Jessie Jay Burge, of Warsaw, N. Y. 
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Two oil paintings: “Une Brave” and “An Alsatian Girl,” by 
Miss Lucie Louise Fery. Bequest of the artist, through Mr. George 
H. Moffett, executor, Charleston, S. C. 

_ “Wharf Scene” (oil), by Bertha E. Perrie. Gift of Miss Maude 
Burr Morris, Washington, D. C. 

Mantel of carved white holly wood, with fireplace of pink Numi- 
dian marble, from the recently demolished residence of the late Ben- 
jamin H. Warder, 1515 K Street, Washington, D. C., Henry Hobson 
Richardson, architect (1838-1886). Gift of William White Wilson 
Parker, of Washington, D. C., and Mifflintown, Pa. 

“Roosevelt Haunts, Early Autumn” (oil), by Emile Tes 
(1893- ); awarded the William O. Goodman prize by the Art 
Institute of Chicago, 1921. Presented by an art collector, through 
Mr. A. Lawrence Kocher, the Pennsylvania State College. 

A list of the portraits presented by various cities through the 
National Art Committee, Hon. Henry White, chairman, to the Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery is given on page 49. 

Portraits deposited by the National Art Committee and available 
for presentation by other cities are listed on page 50. 

A Chinese carved ivory screen and 141 pieces of antique and 
modern porcelain, made in Saxony, Austria, Denmark, Holland, Ger- 
many, France, and Great Britain between 1790 and 1860, were added 
to his collection by the Rev. Alfred Duane Pell, D. D., of New York. 


DEPOSIT BY THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 


Bronze bust of Jeanne d’Arc, by Madame Berthe Girardet, gold 
medalist, Neuilly, France. Gift of Madame Girardet, the sculptor, 
through Mrs. John Jacob Hoff (Mrs. Grace Whitney Hoff), “ to the 
American people in memory of what our soldier boys have done in 
France at a crucial time of need.” Accepted by the Smithsonian 
Institution for deposit in the gallery. 

The collection of 22 framed individual portraits and portrait 
groups in pastel, 70 portraits in all, of Federal and Confederate 
Veterans of the Civil War, painted by Walter Beck (1864— yi 00 
years after the battle of Appomattox, lent to the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution on May 1, 1922, for a period of one year, through the agency 
of Mr. Walter Grant, became the property of the Nation by gift of the 
artist at the expiration of the year, “ to be cared for by the National 
Gallery of Art.” A complete list of these portraits was given in 
last year’s report. 

Portrait in oil of Edwin McMasters Stanton (1814-1859), Sec- 
retary of War under President Lincoln’s administration, by Henry 
Ulke (1821-1910). Presented to the institution by he grand- 
daughter, Miss Sophy Stanton. 
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The John Howard McFadden collection of 43 portraits and land- 
scapes of the British school, left in trust to the city of Philadelphia; 
lent to the gallery by the trustees of the collection, Chief Justice 
Robert Von Moschzisker, of the Pennsylvania Supreme Court, Hon. 
George Wharton Pepper, United States Senator from Pennsylvania, 
and Justice Jasper Yates Brinton, court of appeals, mixed tribunals 
of Egypt. The will of Mr. McFadden directs that the trustees shall, 
pending the permanent housing of the collection by the city of 
Philadelphia, intrust the works to the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York or to a gallery of equal dignity. A catalogue of the Mce- 
Fadden collection, prepared by Harvey M. Watts, was published by 
the J. B. Lippincott Co. during the year. The artists represented, 
with titles of the paintings received, are as follows: 


Richard Parks Bonington (1801-1828). 
A Coast Scene, Normandy. 
John Constable, R. A. (1776-1837). 
The Lock. 
Hampstead Heath: Storm Coming Up. 
The Dell in Helmingham Park. 
David Cox (1783-1859). 
Going to the Hayfield, 1849. 

John Crome (‘Old Crome”) (1769-1821). 
Blacksmith Shop, near Hingham, Norfolk. 
Woody Landscape, at Colney. 

Thomas Gainsborough, R. A. (1727-1788). 
Henrietta, Lady Rodney. 

A Classical Landscape. 

George Henry Harlow (1787-1819). 

The Misses Leader. 
The Leader Children. 
Mrs. Weddell and Children. 

William Hogarth (1697-1764). 

The Assembly at Wanstead House. 
The Fountaine Family. 

John Hoppner, R. A. (1758-1810). 
Mrs. Hoppner. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence, P. R. A. (1769-1830). 
Miss West (Afterwards Mrs. William Woodgate). 

John Linnell, Sen. (1792-1882). 

The Refuge (or, The Storm), 18583. 

George Morland (1763-1804). 

Old Coaching Days. 
The Fruits of Early Industry. 
The Happy Cottagers. 
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Sir Henry Raeburn, R. A. (1756-1828). 
Lady Belhaven. 
Master Thomas Bissland. 
Master John Campbell of Saddell. 
Colonel Charles Christie. 
Lady Elibank. 
Mr. Lawrie, of Woodlea, Castle Douglas. 
Alexander Shaw. 
Portrait of a Gentleman. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, P. R. A. (1728-1792). 
Master Bunbury. 
The Right Hon. Edmund P. Burke, M. LI’. 
George Romney (1734-1802). 
Mrs. Crouch. 
Mrs. De Crespigny. 
Mrs. Finch. 
Lady Grantham. 
Lady Hamilton (Study Head). 
Mrs. Tickell. 
Rey. John Wesley. 
Little Bo-Peep. 
James Stark (1794-1859). 
Landscape with Cattle. 
George Stubbs, R. A. (1724-1806). 
Labourers ; The Brick Cart, 1767. 
J. M. W. Turner, R. A. (1775-1851). 
Burning of the Houses of Parliament. 
Sir John Watson-Gordon, R. A. (1790-1864). 
Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
Richard Wilson, R. A. (1714-1782). 
View on the Thames. 


Collection of 14 British and Dutch masters, lent by Henry Cleve- 
land Perkins, Esq., of Washington and New York, as follows: 


Sir William Beechey, R. A. (1753-1839). 
Portrait of a Gentleman. 

John Hoppner, R. A. (1758-1810). 
Portrait of a Boy. 4 

Sir Thomas Lawrence, P. R. A. (1769-1830). 
Henry, First Harl of Mulgrave. 

Ladbrooke. 
A Cottage Scene. 

Michael Janson Mierevelt (1567-1641). 
Portrait of a Dutch Lady. 

John Opie, R. A. (1761-1807). 
Portrait of a Girl. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, P. R. A. (1728-1792). 
Frances, Countess of Clermont. (From collection of the Harl of Car- 

lisle). ; 

Salomon Ruysdael (1600-1670). 

The Windmill. 
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Richard Wilson, R. A. (1714-1782). 
Study of Ruins. 
Study of Ruins. 
Landscape. 
Artist unknown. 
Landscape with Cottage. 
Attributed to Van Dyck. 
Madonna and Child. (From the Duchess of Montrose Collection, Eng.). 
Jan Victoors (1620-1672). 
Portrait of a Dutch Girl. (Collection of the Princess Mathilde.) 

Three oil paintings by E. Hodgson Smart (1873- See 
Portrait of my Mother,’ 1915; “ The Madonna of the Blue Veil,” 
1918; and portrait of James A. Stearman, 1917. Lent by the artist; 
withdrawn before close of the fiscal year. 

“'The Sphinx ” (oil painting), by Colonel George Raum, C. S. A., 
as it appeared when excavated by him in 1896. Lent by the artist, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Three oil paintings: “The Fortune Teller,’ by Antonio Allegri 
da Correggio (1494-1534); “The Queen,” by Jacobo Robusti (11 
Tintoretto) (1512-8 to 1594) ; “ Death of Lucretia,” by Guido Reni 
(called Guido) (1575-1642). Acquired by the late Hon. Hannis 
Taylor in 1887, during his sojourn in Spain as United States min- 
ister, and lent by Mrs. Hannis Taylor, Washington, D. C. 

“Spectres of the North (Icebergs),” and “Shoshone Falls of 
Snake River, Idaho,” by Thomas Moran (1837— ). Lent by the 
artist, Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Self portrait by the artist, James DeVeaux, of Charleston, S. C. 
(1812-1844), painted in Paris, 1836. Lent by Mr. Porter F. Cope, 
Philadelphia, Pa. : 

Main entrance to the Benjamin H. Warder residence, designed 
by H. H. Richardson, from the Benjamin H. Warder residence, 
1515 K Street NW., removed to make room for a modern office 
building. The stone is of Numidian marble and the wood white 
holly. Carving of the holly is by skilled workmen, assisted by 
students from Richardson’s Boston office. Erected in 1885, and 
among the last houses designed by Richardson. Other houses by 
this master architect are the John Hay, the Henry Adams, and the 
N. L. Anderson residences in Washington. Richardson was born 
in New Orleans, the son of a southern planter; educated at Harvard 
and the Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paris; died 1886, aged 47 years. Lent 
by the Architects’ Advisory Council, Horace W. Peasley, chairman. 

Portrait of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
P. R. A. (1723-1792) ; lent by Ralph Cross Johnson, Esq. 

Five paintings: Portrait of Admiral Holding Stevens, 2d, by 
Robert Hinckley; portrait of Mrs. Thomas Holding Stevens, his 
wife, artist unknown; portrait of Hon. Eben Sage, of Middletown, 
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Conn., by Chester Harding; “Madonna,” by Honario Mariari, 
favorite pupil of Carlo Dulci; “ Madonna,” by Carlo Mahratta. Lent 
by Mrs. Pierre C. Stevens, through Mrs. Frederick C. Hicks, Port 
Washington, Long Island, N. Y. 

Portrait of Warren G. Harding, President of the United States, 
1921-1923; by E. Hodgson Smart (1873- ). Lent by the artist. 


DISTRIBUTIONS. 


Loans have been withdrawn by their owners, as follows: “ Christ 
in the Temple,” by J. B. Tiepolo; “ The Doctor’s Visit,” by Jan 
Steen; and “A Young Dutch Girl,” by N. Drost; withdrawn by 
Ralph Johnson, Esq. 

Portrait of George Washington, by Rembrandt Peale, and por- 
trait of John V. L. Pruyn, by Charles L. Elhott; withdrawn by 
Hon. Charles S. Hamlin. (The Washington was returned before 
close of the year.) | 

Portrait of Henry Clay Ide, by Ossip Perelma; turned over to 
Mrs. W. Bourke Cockran by direction of Mr. Perelma. 

Portrait of Dr. George F. Becker and of Mrs. Florence Becker, by 
Fedor Encke; portrait of Mrs. Sarah Carey Becker, by Waring; 
painting by a Japanese artist; “A Woodland Study” and “ The 
Placid Potomac,” by W. H. Holmes; “The Deer Pass” (steel engrav- 
ing), by Landseer, and a bas-relief; withdrawn by Mrs. Florence 
Becker Forrester. 

“ Landscape,” by N. Diaz; withdrawn by Dr. C. C. Galloway. 

“The Madonna of the Blue Veil,” “ Portrait of My Mother,” and 
portrait of James A. Stearman, by E. Hodgson Smart; withdrawn by 
Mr. Smart. 

Don Giovanni Rilgas, attributed to Cimabue; withdrawn by Capt. 
Edgar Thompson, United States Navy. 


LOANS BY THE GALLERY. 


The painting recently received through the Ranger fund, entitled 
“Tohickon,” by Daniel Garber, N. A., was lent to the Art Institute 
of Chicago, to be shown at their annual exhibition, November 2 to 
December 1, 1922. It has been returned to the gallery. 

The portrait of Miss Ellen Day Hale, by Mrs. Margaret Lesley 
Bush-Brown, presented to the gallery by Mr. Arthur Hale, was lent 
to Mrs. Bush-Brown to be exhibited at the art alliance of Phila- 
delphia from January 3 to 16, 1928. It has been returned to the 
gallery. 

The portrait of Sir James J. Shannon, R. A., painted in London 
in Sir James’ studio by Orland Rouland (1871- ), was lent 
to Mr. Rouland to be included in an exhibit of his paintings in New 
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York City, April 15-25, 1923. The painting has been returned to 
the gallery. 

The portrait of Gen. George Washington, by Rembrandt Peale, 
belonging to Hon. and Mrs. Charles S. Hamlin, and the portrait of 
George Washington, by Charles Willson Peale, the property of 
Mr. John S. Beck and recorded as loans to the gallery, were lent, 
ky permission of their respective owners, to the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia, Pa., to be shown at the Academy’s 
exhibition of portraits by Charles Willson Peale, Rembrandt Peale, 
and James Peale, April 11 to May 9, 1923. These paintings have 
been returned to their places in the loan collection. 


SPECIAL EXHIBITIONS. 


An exhibition of American Handicrafts assembled and circulated 
by the American Federation of Arts was held in the gallery from 
November 1 to 25, 1922. It included jewelry, enamels, carved ivory, 
silver, pewter, iron, pottery, decorated china, batik and block-printed 
textiles, weavings, needlework, bookbinding, illuminations, book 
plates, designs for advertising, stained glass, wood carving, and 
lacquer, and consisted of 212 items, as shown by the catalogue pre- 
pared by Miss Elizabeth Neat and printed privately. The Regents 
and secretary of the Smithsonian Institution extended invitations to 
an opening private view of the exhibit on the afternoon of Wednes- 
day, November 1, and many persons attended. 

A collection of antique Etruscan, Greco-Roman, and Byzantine 
jewelry, and ancient glassware, pottery, and a bronze statuette of 
Nyx (Night), dating from the seventh century B. C. to the eleventh 
century A. D., was exhibited in the gallery under the auspices of 
the Archaeological Society of Washington, Dr. Mitchell Carroll, 
secretary, from January 10 to April 23, 1923. This collection is the 
property of Mr. Kurt W. Bachstitz, of The Hague, Holland, by 
whom it was lent to the Archaeological Society. A reception by the 
society was held on the evening of January 9, when the members 
and friends assembled to hear the lecture by Count Byron Kuhn de 
Prorok on his recent excavations at Carthage viewed the collection. 

The Chicago Tribune exhibit of 90 original architectural draw- 
ings, selected from over 200 designs submitted in the Chicago Trib- 
une’s $100,000 architectural competition for their new $7,000,000 
Administration Building was held in the Gallery, April 19 to 21. 
This competition engaged the talents of the best men in the archi- 
tectural profession throughout the world, 22 nations being repre- 
sented, and not only the prize design, by John M. Howells and 
Raymond M. Hood, associates, of New York (who became the 
architects of the building), but also those receiving other prizes 
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and honorable mentions, were shown. The exhibit was placed on 
view by the Chicago Tribune in cities throughout the country at 
the chapters of the American Institute of Architects, fine art societies 
and art institutions, architectural schools, and universities, and was 
procured for the national gallery through the efforts of the Hon. 
Frederic A. Delano, Regent of the Smithsonian Institution. 


THE HENRY WARD RANGER FUND. 


The paintings purchased during the year by the council of the 
National Academy of Design from the fund provided by the Henry 
Ward Ranger bequest, with the names of the institutions to which 
they have been assigned, are as follows: 


Title. Artist. Date DEE Assigned. 
20. The High Seas. ..._. Gordon Grant_......... Dec. 4,1922 | Art Association of Richmond, Ind. 
21. A Morning in Sum-! Leonard Ochtman, |..--- Cho eee sas Albany Institute and Historical and 
mer. N. A. Art Society, Albany, N. Y. 
22. The Quiet Valley...) Guy Wiggins, A. N. A..|...-. Cloyne Rhode Island School of Design, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
23. The Maumee River.| Carlton T. Chapman, |...-. coho} Wein A The Toledo Museum of Art, Toledo, 
\ N. A. Ohio. 
24. Winds of Destiny...| Elliot Clark, A. N. A...j..-.. oe yAgy. 4 The Dayton Museum of Arts, Dayton, 
Ohio. 
ZOE SIECD pp 8. eos - » Leon Kroll, A. N. A...|.....do-...-... The City Art Museum of St. Louis, Mo. 
26. By the Upper Lock.| John F. Follinskee, A. | Apr. 17,1923 | Grand Rapids Art Association, Grand 
N. A. Rapids, Mich. 
Die Me rGatte soces) sso. Ernest L. Blumen- |}..... Goer Fort Worth Museum of Art, Fort 
schein, A. N. A. Worth, Tex. 
28. Brooding Silence....) John F.Carlson, A. N.A.|...-- dosiesas Baltimore Museum of Art, Baltimore, 
Md. 
29. Smugglers’ Notch, | Chauncey F. Ryder, |.....do....... Memorial Art Gallery University of 
Stowe, Vt. N. A. Rochester, N. Y. 
30. Falling Snow, New | Everett L. Warner, |........--.--.- Carolina Art Association, Charleston, 
York. A.N. A. S.C. 


“The Fall Round Up,” by Carl Rungius, N. A. (No. 11 in the 
1922 report), recorded as assigned to the Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
has been transferred to the Bruce Art Museum, Greenwich, Conn.; 
and “ Repose of Evening,” by Ben Foster (No. 12 in the 1922 report), 
recorded as assigned to the San Francisco Museum of Art, has been 
transferred to the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

It may be mentioned in this place that, as provided by the terms 
of the bequest, all works purchased by the Ranger fund are later 
subject to transfer to the National Gallery, as directed in the fol- 
lowing extract from the last will and testament of Henry Ward 
Ranger: 


All pictures so purchased are to be given by the council to art institutions 
in America, or to any library or other institutions in America maintaining a 
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gallery open to the public, all such gifts to be upon the express condition 
that the National Gallery at Washington, administered by the Smithsonian 
Institute shall have the option and right, without cost, to take, reclaim, and 
own any picture for their collection, provided they exercise such option and 
right at any time during the five year period beginning ten years after the 
artist’s death and ending fifteen years after his death, and, if such option 
and right is not exercised during such period, the picture shall remain and 
be the property of the institution to which it was first given. 


NATIONAL GALLERY LIBRARY. 


Accessions to the gallery library Nos. 1-325 have been recorded 
from various sources as gifts, purchases, and exchanges, and include 
bound and unbound volumes and pamphlets. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Holmes, W. H. Catalogue of collections, I, National Gallery of Art. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1922. 8vo, pp. i-vi; 1-98, 25 plates and 1 ground plan. 
This is the first number of the catalogue series of the gallery which is to 
be issued from time to time as conditions warrant. It follows in general the 
form of the catalogue of the art collections of the National Museum pre- 
pared by former Assistant Secretary Rathbun (Bull. 70, U. S. N. M., 1916), 
which was published, however, before the gallery became a separate de- 
partment of the Institution. It contains an introduction by the director, 
giving a brief account of the development of the art interests of the Institu- 
tion and an outline of the organization of the gallery. This is followed by a 
list of the art works acquired previous to November, 1921, with brief biog- 
raphies of the artists. It is illustrated with a ground plan and full page 
halftone plates of 25 of the most noteworthy of paintings and sculptures in 
the gallery. 

-—— Report on the National Gallery of Art for the year ending June 30, 1922. 
Appendix 2, Report of the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution: Wash- 
ington, Government Printing Office, 1922, pp. 42-54. Separate. 

A two-page leaflet on the National Gallery has also been issued which, like 
the recent leaflets on the Smithsonian Institution previously issued, is to have 
a wide distribution. It is intended to bring forcibly to the attention of the 
public the great need of a separate building to house the national art collec- 
tions, 


Respectfully submitted. 
W. H. Hoimes, 


Director, National Gallery of Art. 
Dr. Cuartes D. WatcorTt, 


Secretary, Smithsonian Institution. 


APPENDIX 3. 
REPORT ON THE FREER GALLERY OF ART. 


Sir: I have the honor to submit the third annual report on the 
Freer Gallery of Art for the year ending June 30, 1923. 


THE COLLECTION. 


Work completed during the year includes the examination, classi- 
fication, and preliminary cataloguing of Chinese and Japanese stone 
sculptures and jades begun in 1922. New work undertaken includes 
the preliminary cataloguing and final storage of Chinese and Japa- 
nese bronzes, lacquers and wood sculptures, Near Eastern and 
Egyptian pottery, and miscellaneous objects of bone, ivory, metal, 
glass, etc., from various sources. Much additional work has been 
done on the preservation of 01] paintings, and one Chinese kakemono 
has been remounted in panel form. The autumn, winter and early 
spring were largely devoted to the installation of exhibits and to 
other preparations for the opening of the gallery to the public on 
May 2, involving the construction of cases according to designs pre- 
viously made, the designing of pedestals, special stands, mounts, 
and easels and the execution of these under direct supervision of the 
curator and the superintendent, the choice, exhibition and labeling 
of objects, the transfer of books to shelves provided for them in the 
east study room, and the preparation of a brief pamphlet setting 
forth the history of the Freer collection, together with necessary in- 
formation regarding the purpose and use of the building and col- 
lection. This pamphlet was given to visitors during the opening 
week and has since been sold for 5 cents a copy, having reached a 
second printing of 3,000 copies. In June, the making of identifica- 
tion photographs for the catalogue cards was begun. : 


BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT. 


Work accomplished during the year includes the completion of 
several undertakings mentioned in the second annual report, such 
as finishing gallery walls and floors, picture frames and screen boxes, 
as well as many new tasks completed or begun and the inevitable re- 
pairs due to normal settling of the building and to ordinary wear 
and tear. For the exhibition galleries, the workshop has turned out 

52 cases, and has 12 others “in work”; also 9 easels, 22 pedestals, 15 
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special stands, 40 block plinths, 5 large frames for screens, stone 
sculptures and tiles, 100 reeded frames for etchings, 3 molded com- 
position bases for stone sculptures, and five sets of barricade stands 
have been made; while 6 walnut panels for the exhibition of scrolls 
and 19 benches were contracted for and built outside. On the ground 
floor, the east study room has been furnished with cork flooring, 
bookcases and a desk, the later made in the workshop. The offices, 
storage rooms, workrooms and lavatories have received additional 
equipment, including desk lights with necessary floor outlets, metal 
shelving, cupboards, a set of portable shelves for photographic work, 
glass door panels, extra locks, electric fans, etc. The fan room floor 
has been painted, and in the attic, blue size has been applied to the 
skylights and cotton curtains have been hung above the ceiling lights 
for the purpose of modifying both light and heat. In the cellar, 
two columns have been constructed under the partition wall between 
two rooms in the northwest corner of the building. To the equip- 
ment of the court, fresh soil and a few trees have been added, as 
well as three peafowl from the National Zoological Park and a 
supply of goldfish from the Fish Commission. Indebtedness to these 
two organizations is gratefully acknowledged. 


OPENING AND ATTENDANCE. 


The formal opening of the gallery took place during the week of 
May 2 to 8, inclusive. It was preceded by a “ press view” on the 
morning of May 1,.and a private view for the Establishment and 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution on the afternoon of the same 
day. For the opening week 3,300 invitations were issued. 

Total attendance for May: 19,274. 

Largest attendance on Sundays, averaging 1,022. 

Smallest attendance on Mondays, averaging 406. 

Total attendance for June: 13,474. 

Largest attendance during the week of-the Shriners’ convention: 
1,158 and 1,202 on June 6 and 7, respectively, with an average attend- 
ance of 548 on other days. During the rest of the month, the largest 
attendance was on Sundays, with an average of 490, and the smallest 
on Mondays, with an average of 211. 

Attendance in the study rooms for May and June: 186 persons, of 
whom 4 brought in objects for examination and 11 received permis- 
sion to copy. 

Total attendance for May and June: 32,648. 

After June 11, a new regulation went into effect; namely, that the 
building should be open from 9 until 4.30 every day of the week 
except Monday, when it should be closed all day. This serves a 
double purpose in that it not only makes the exhibitions available to 
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many people who are unable to come on week days, but also gives 
opportunities for necessary work which can not be so well undertaken 
when the building is open to visitors. 


FIELD WORK. 
IN EUROPE. 


The months of July and August were spent by Miss Guest in 
Europe and were devoted to a study of various collections of Oriental 
art, following her attendance as delegate from this gallery to the 
meetings of the Société Asiatique de Paris, held in Paris from July 
10 to 13, in celebration of the centenary of Champollion. Among the 
most important groups of objects studied were: 

The collections of the Mission Pelliot, exhibited in the Musée 
Guimet and the Musée du Louvre. 

The partly dismantled but important loan exhibition of Oriental 
pottery and stone sculpture at the Musée Cernuschi. 

The collections of M. Raymond Koechlin and M. Calmann. 

The Central Asian paintings collected by Sir Aurel Stein and 
deposited in the British Museum. 

The objects from Turfan collected by Professor Von le Coq and 
now stored in the Volkerkunde Museum, and those from Samarra 
collected by Dr. Friedrich Sarre and now exhibited in the Kaiser 
Friedrich Museum, Berlin. 

Miss Guest spent several days also in the pottery works of Staf- 
fordshire, England, where she was given every facility for examining 
materials and processes of manufacture. 

Miss Guest’s more detailed account of her field activities accom- 
panies this report as Appendix A (not printed). 


IN CHINA. 


On February 12, Mr. Bishop left here for China, in charge of an 
archeological expedition sent out under the joint auspices of the 
Freer Gallery of Art and the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. Work- 
ing in accordance with instructions, but of necessity largely at his 
own discretion, Mr. Bishop’s chief concern so far has been with mat- 
ters of organization, which he has managed and now settled more 
successfully than might reasonably have been expected. He has also 
visited several sites of great archeological interest and made observa- 
tions of importance to the future work of the expedition. 

Mr. Bishop’s detailed account of his field activities accompanies 
this report as Appendix B (not printed). 
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Katharine Nash Rhoades was appointed associate, her appointment 
to take effect July 1. 

Kwang-zung Tung was appointed field assistant, his appointment 
to take effect July 1. 

Archibald Gibson Wenley was appointed field assistant on June 1. 

Ruth L. Walker, stenographer, handed in her resignation, to take 
effect July 1. 

Respectfully submitted. 

J. KE. Loner, Curator. 
Dr. Cuartes D. Watcort, 
Secretary, Smithsonian Institution. 


APPENDIX 4. 
REPORT ON THE BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY. 


Sir: In response tc your request I have the honor to submit the 
following report on the field researches, office work, and other opera- 
tions of the Bureau of American Ethnology during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1923, conducted in accordance with the act of Con- 
gress approved June 12, 1923. The act referred to contains the fol- 
lowing item: 

American ethnology: For continuing ethnological researches among the 
American Indians and the natives of Hawaii, including the excavation and 
preservation of archeologic remains, under the direction of the Smithsonian 
Institution, including the necessary employees and the purchase of necessary 
books and periodicals, $44,000. 

The chief has endeavored to expend the sum of money allotted 
in as conservative and economical a manner as possible, although 
confronted with many difficulties, among which is the increased cost 
of field work. Since the bureau was first organized expenses for its 
maintenance have greatly increased, and have doubled within the 
last 10 years. Several other tendencies of the times have limited 
the production of results. There has been a great awakening of 
interest in the treatment of certain Indian tribes by Government 
officials which has led to a corresponding increase in requests for our 
publications. Never before was there a greater demand for the 
published reports and bulletins of the bureau. The epoch-making 
discoveries in the Valley of the Tombs in Egypt have very greatly 
increased interest in the Science of Man and the desire for more 
accurate knowledge of prehistoric man in America is very keen. 
Newspapers, magazines, and other periodicals have done much to 
increase this interest and as may be said with regret many fake dis- 
coveries have been foisted on the public. Never before have accurate - 
accounts of Indian life like those published by the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology been more in demand than at the present time. 

Several wealthy institutions have been led to give more money to 
American anthropology. Plans for archeological work in Yucatan 
and Central America costing many thousands of dollars a year are 
mentioned in some quarters, and many thousands are annually ex- 
pended by another institution on pueblo archeology. For lack of 
adequate funds, the bureau is unable to carry on extensive work of 
this magnitude and it remains for the bureau to continue its work 
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along the lines already successfully followed: by researches and pub- 
lication of the results of less ambitious plans. It can not be expected 
that the quantity of field work with this handicap can be as great 
as it was when the field was almost untilled, but the chief is striving 
to keep the quality up to the past. For years to come as the culture 
of our aborigines fades into the past there will be plenty of work to 
do in gathering survivals and publishing reports to meet increased 
demand for authoritative literature on our aborigines. As the work 
of the bureau calls for increased popularization, in the judgment 
of the chief, the bureau should enlarge the number of popular 
articles which it publishes from time to time without decreasing 
strictly technical discoveries. The pages of our reports are full of 
the records of discoveries which are little known and at present 
interest only a few persons because of that fact. This should be 
obviated by putting into published form, suitable for the layman 
or for students in schools and colleges, the vast stores of knowledge 
which have been made by the staff of the bureau and its collabo- 
rators. The great success of the Handbook of American Indians 
clearly indicates the desire of the people for popular information on 
our aborigines and the bureau with an enlarged appropriation would 
be able to continue work of this nature. 

In compliance with the act of Congress above-mentioned the Bu- 
reau of American Ethnology has continued its field and office re- 
searches on the American Indians including the ethnology of the 
Hawaiian Islands, and the inhabitants of Porto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands. Later in this report is a list of the annual publications. 
The high cost of printing has somewhat reduced the quantity but the 
quality has been maintained. 

The rapid modification in aboriginal culture perceptible year by 
year in Indian manners, customs, and languages has led the chief 
of the bureau to encourage archeological and historical study of the 
Indians. Extensive researches have been carried on in Colorado, 
in the Harpeth Valley, Tenn., in the Ozarks, Mo., and on the 
Atlantic seaboard. In addition to archeological research consider- 
able work has been done on documentary history, especially of the 
Creeks, Choctaws, and other Muskhogean tribes. 

Although the bureau has hitherto published many memoirs on the 
Indians of the northwest coast, there still remains much ethnologi- 
cal work awaiting investigation in this territory. A very promising 
beginning was made in the study of the totem poles of this region 
by Dr. T. T. Waterman, a temporary assistant on the staff of the 
bureau who made a special trip to Alaska for that purpose. He not 
only collected considerable new material on totem poles but also on 
legends connected with them. 
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The intention of the chief is to continue the work thus inaugurated 
in Alaska, and to repair one of the old Indian villages for educa- 
tional purposes. The former houses of the Alaska natives are now 
rapidly going to destruction; Kasaan, one of the largest, was de- 
serted and has been made a national monument but is suffering for 
want of care. It is proposed to begin cleaning up this village, re- 
pair it, in order to minimize the dangers from fire and vandals, and 
put it in a condition to afford the greatest educational value to 
future students and tourists. 

The first duty of the chief being administrative in nature much of 
his time is taken up by details of office work, in which, unless assisted 
by the members of the bureau, he would be greatly handicapped. 
The work of answering letters has greatly increased in the last five 
years, and the demands on the time of those engaged in it have been 
greatly multiplied. This has affected all members of the staff but 
it 1s very satisfactory to record that the letters in reply to inquiries 
are treated with the greatest respect and are looked upon as authori- 
tative by the recipients. 

When in Washington the chief has attended all meetings of the ad- 
visory committee on publications and one or two other committees to 
which he has been appointed. He has likewise accepted the welcome 
duty of keeping in touch with all the archeological expeditions from 
different institutions working on ruins in the area of the United 
States in order that he might intelligently advise action to the sec- 
retary on the requests for permits to carry on archeological excava- 
tions which each year are increasing 1n numbers. 

The chief has made strenuous efforts to continue his studies of 
previous summers on the Mesa Verde National Park in cooperation 
with the National Park Service of the Department of the Interior. 
In July, August, and a part of September he was absent from Wash- 
ington and completed the excavation of Pipe Shrine House, a build- 
ing in the Mummy Lake group of mounds. An account of the initia- 
tion of this work appeared in the report for last year. This excep- 
tional ruin was completely repaired and is now open for inspection 
of visitors. 

The excavation and repair of a circular tower situated 300 feet 
from Far View House also. engaged his attention from the middle 
of July until the close of the season. The mound of stones cover- 
ing this ruin was known as far back as 1915, but its hidden building 
was not revealed until the close of June of the summer of 1922, when 
it was found to be a tower with three subterranean rooms, called 
kivas, which were evidently used for ceremonial purposes. Around 
these rooms was formerly a crowded cemetery, of ancient date, which 
led him to regard the whole area as a necropolis. The number of 
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interments was too large for the number of dwellings. The three 
kivas belong to the highest type of these structures characteristic of 
the Mesa Verde. In one of them there was a well-made wall of 
secondary construction showing a secondary occupation and ruder 
masonry. This kiva showed signs of having been abandened and 
later reoccupied, but how many years elapsed between the two occu- 
pations was not evident from data available. 

The excavation of this Mesa Verde tower led to new ideas of the 
structure and use of these remains, hundreds of which are found 
scattered in the canyons and on the mesas of the northern tributaries 
of the upper San Juan River. This tower is a fair example of the 
type of these buildings. It was probably an outlook for observations 
of the sun and ceremonies connected with the sky god. 

The first type of tower recognized in the Mesa Verde is a simple 
lookout situated naturally on the summit of a hill or high elevation, 
but unaccompanied by any other building; the second type has basal 
rooms which apparently are used for storage of food or possibly 
for habitation. Far View Tower is classified in a third type in 
which we have a tower rising from basal subterranean kivas, 
eranaries, and dwellings. The purpose of this type of tower is the 
same as Pipe Shrine House. 

During the greater part of August the tops of the walls of Far 
View House were covered with cement to protect them frem the 
elements, and it is believed the protected walls will remain upright 
for several years without further repair. The permanent protection 
of these open ruins is always difficult and costly, but necessary. 
There still remain many unsolved problems on the Mesa Verde 
awaiting attention, but with small appropriations new ruins can not 
be opened and those already opened can not be repaired. 

Some distance north of Far View Tower is the depression long 
ago christened Mummy Lake. Its true nature is unknown, though 
it may have been a reservoir; but no mummies have ever been found 
in its vicinity. In the thick cedars about it, situated on the right 
hand of the road, there are several small mounds indicating ruins, 
generally habitations, surrounding kivas. In one of these there are 
walls made of large stones set on edge, standing above ground. 
These stones project 4 feet above the surface and their size has led 
to the ruin being called Megalithic House. Excavation work on 
this ruin was begun but not completed before the appropriation was 
exhausted. 

About every other night during the five months the chief worked 
on the Mesa Verde he gave camp-fire talks to visitors and spent 
considerable time daily in explaining the signification of the excavi- 
tions while they were in progress. 
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-In June, 1923, the chief made a trip to Deming, southern New 
Mexico, and visited different localities, Fort Bayard, Central, Silver 
City, and Pinos Altos, where pictured food bowls have been found. 
He purchased a beautiful collection of pottery from the Mimbres 
Valley, which supplements that already installed in the Museum. 

In 1914 the chief first pointed out that the Mimbres Valley, in 
which this pottery is found, was inhabited in prehistoric times by 
a people who excelled all other pueblos in painting realistic figures 
on pottery. The scientific value of these pictures is very great from 
the fact that the prehistoric dwellers in the Mimbres Valley in this 
way left a reliable and permanent record of certain occupations 
(hunting, fishing, gambling), as well as wonderful representations 
of mythological animals of all varieties. If we could truthfully 
interpret these figures, our knowledge of the prehistoric mythology 
of a people of whose history, language, and relationship we know 
nothing from documentary sources would be greatly increased. 

Not far from the close of the fiscal year, President Harding issued 
a proclamation declaring three groups of towers in southwestern 
Colorado and southeastern Utah to be a national monument. This 
announcement was particularly gratifying to the chief, not only 
because it preserved for future generations good examples of unique 
types of ancient buildings in our southwest but also because the idea 
of the reservation of Hovenweep National Monument originated in 
the Bureau of American Ethnology. The three groups composing 
this monument lie within a few miles of each other and are locally 
called Ruin Canyon group, Holly Canyon group, and the Tejon Mesa 
group. 

During the fiscal year Dr. John R. Swanton, ethnologist, has com- 
pleted the following manuscripts: “Social Organization and Social 
Usages of the Indians of the Creek Confederacy ”; “ Religious Be- 
liefs and Medical Practices of the Creek Indians”; and “ A Gram- 
matical Sketch of the Alabama Language.” 

Doctor Swanton also completed a card catalogue, arranged under 
stems, of all of the linguistic material contained in the Arte de la 
Lengua Timuquana, by Francisco Pareja, and an English-Indian 
index for the same; and initiated a report on the stories of the south- 
eastern Indians. By July 1 he had completed translations of stories 
in the Koasati language and made a beginning on those in Alabama. 
Material was added to his collection of references bearing on the 
economic basis of American Indian life, and some -map work was 
done in connection with this phase of Indian life. 

The 1st of July, 1923, found Dr. Truman Michelson, ethnologist, 
at work among the Fox Indians of Iowa. He collected sufficient 
material for a manuscript entitled “The traditional origin of the 
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Fox Society, known as ‘They who go about singing’ (singing- 
around rite).” This material will be published in the Fortieth 
Annual Report of the bureau. A good beginning was also made on 
the ceremonial “runners” and attendants. Tribal dissensions at Tama 
cut short Doctor Michelson’s stay among the Fox Indians and he 
made a reconnaissance among the Potawatomi of Wisconsin, the Chip- 
pewa at Reserve in the same State, the Ottawa of Michigan, the 
Delaware-Munsee of Lower Canada, and the Montagnais of Lake 
St. John, returning to Washington near the Ist of October. He 
definitely determined that there are several different Delaware dia- 
lects spoken in Canada and the United States, and that some of these 
dialects are not clearly related; so that the word Delaware is merely 
a “catch all” term. 

After returning to Washington Doctor Mie anes devoted his time 
to elaborating the paper above mentioned on “ The traditional origin 
of the Fox Society, known as ‘ The Singing-around rite’,” complet- 
ing it for publication. 

About the middle of May Doctor Michelson left for the field to 
make a reconnaissance of the Algonquin tribes of eastern United 
States and Canada, including the Labrador Peninsula. His obser- 
vations lead him to conclude that the aboriginal culture of the 
Penobscots at Old Town, Me., is disintegrating. None of the young 
people speak the language, and with the constant intermarrying with 
whites it will be but a short time when ethnology and folklore, which 
are both well remembered, will be a thing of the past. The Malecites 
living at the “village,” about 12 miles from Frederickton, New 
Brunswick, cling tenaciously to the language, which is spoken uni- 
versally, though practically everyone also has a good command of 
English. Their ethnology, on the other hand, is fast disappearing. 
During his short visit with the Penobscots and Malecites, Doctor 
Michelson determined a number of peculiar morphological traits of 
the language as compared with central Algonquian. He finds the 
phonetics of both languages extremely difficult, and on the whole it 
may be said that neither language is archaic in type. On June 13 
Doctor Michelson arrived in Sydney, Cape Breton, Nova Scotia, en. 
route to Labrador. 

The beginning of the fiscal year found Mr. John P. Harrington, 
ethnologist, engaged in the preparation for publication of his recent 
field notes on the Picuris and Taos tribes of New Mexico and the 
Mission Indians of California. All the notes on the Taos Indians 
collected by the late Mrs. M. C. Stevenson were copied and arranged 
for publication. 

Mr. Harrington also prepared for publication a paper entitled 
“ Picuris Children’s Stories with Texts and Songs.” This manu- 
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script embraces Picuris stories in native text such as are told to the 
Indian children on winter evenings in their little isolated village in 
northern New Mexico. The stories have high lterary quality, and 
many of them hold the attention of child or adult throughout. The 
volume is thought to be practical for school use. The 12 songs ac- 
companying the stories are beautifully rendered by Mr. Rosendo 
Vargas, and are transcribed into musical notation by Miss H. H. 
Roberts. ; 

Mr. Harrington also prepared an article on “How the World 
Grew,” which is an account of origins corresponding to the book of 
Genesis of the Bible obtained from the Mission Indians of Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. Cipriano Alvarado, a Quiché Indian of the highlands of 
Guatemala, was brought to this country for the purpose of linguistic 
study by Mr. Wilham Gates, who kindly allowed Mr. Harrington to 
obtain from him a large amount of text material in this language. 
The Quiché is the direct descendant of the tongue of the ancient 
temple builders of the Central American jungles. In working with 
Mr. Alvarado with the kymograph, Mr. Harrington discovered that 
the Quiché and other Mayan dialects possess tones exactly like those 
of Chinese, and that these tones, as in the latter language, are often 
the sole means of distinguishing words that are otherwise pho- 
netically identical. Work was also done with Mr. Alvarado and 
Mr. Gates on the pallophotophone, a machine recently invented by 
Professor Hoxie, of the General Electric Co. The pallophotophone 
proved of the greatest value for the study of tones in Indian and 
other languages, and its reproduction of the voice is true for all the 
sounds, even including s, h, and those of like timbre which are im- 
perfectly rendered on the phonograph. 

On May 3 Mr. Harrington proceeded to Santa Barbara, Calif., for 
the purpose of continuing his researches on the Indians of that State. 
He succeeded in finding good informants for Indian songs as well as 
stories and place names and obtained a large quantity of manuscript 
material. This material consists of myths, place names, historical 
notes, accounts of early life and customs, genealogies, and Indian 
songs. | 

The Bureau of American Ethnology is doing cooperative work 
with the Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, of New 
York City, which obtained permission from the Hotel Ambassador 
Corporation to excavate the famous Burton Mound on the beach at 
Santa Barbara. This mound has always been known as the site of 
the principal rancheria of the Santa Barbara Indians, but former 
owners of the property réfused permission to excavate it, and when 
the Potter Hotel was erected in 1901 hope of archeological investi- 
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gation seemed forever lost. The site was unexpectedly made again 
available for study on account of the burning of the hotel a few 
years ago. 

The excavations began early in May and the Indian cemetery was 
located on the slope of the mound toward the beach. The graves 
that were opened were crowded with human bodies, trinkets, and a 
great variety of utensils. Among the specimens are a fragment of a 
soapstone canoe, soapstone pipes, fishhooks of abalone and bone, 
sinker stones, arrowheads of great variety, spear heads, about 40 
mortars, pestles, including some very long ones, beads of many kinds, 
pendants, daggers, bowls ‘anid kettles of Soapstone, native paint, ete. 

Mr. igri has prepared for publication during the fiscal 
year approximately 1,900 pages of manuscript. 

Mr. J. N. B. Hewitt, ethnologist, completed during the fiscal year 
the second part of his Iroquoian Cosmology, the first part having 
appeared in the Twenty-first Annual Report of the bureau. 

During the year Mr. Hewitt spent some time editing a manu- 
script entitled “ Report on the Indian Tribes of the Upper Missouri,” 
by Mr. Edwin Thompson Denig, to the Hon. Isaac Stevens, Governor 
of Washington Territory in 1854 (?), which has been submitted for 
publication. 

Mr. Hewitt devoted much time and research in the preparation of 
data for official rephes to correspondents of the bureau. These in- 
quiries in their scope touch almost the entire range of human interest, 
very often seeking information quite outside of the specific field of 
research belonging to this bureau. About 100 such replies were pre- 
pared, although some of them required more than a day’s work in 
preparation. 

Mr. Hewitt also acted as the representative of the Smithsonian 
Institution on the United States Board of Geographic Names. 

On May 18, 1923, Mr. Hewitt left Washington on field duty. His 
destination was the Grand River Grant to the Six Nations of Iro- 
quois dwelling near Brantford, Ontario, Canada. At this place 
Mr. Hewitt made an intensive study and revision and fuller inter: 
pretation of his voluminous texts—texts which he had recorded so 
fortunately in previous visits to this place. These texts embody the 
traditions of the founding of the League or Confederation of the 
Five Tribes of the Iroquois in the closing decades of the sixteenth 
century. They contain also the principles and laws upon which it 
was established, as well as the complete rituals and chants of the 
Council of Condolence and Installation of the Federal Government, 
and full explanations of the intricate political relationships of the 
kindreds composing the tribal members of the league. 

He was also fortunate in recovering enough data relating to the 
Federal and tribal chieftainesses to enable him to affirm the former 
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existence of a set of official names for every one of these women 
magistrates. He also recorded much valuable information relating 
to the several institutions of the league. 

On June 24, Mr. Hewitt made a short visit to the* Onondaga 
Reservation, eae about 8 miles south of Syracuse, N. Y. He de- 
voted his time on this reservation to a comparison of the limited 
knowledge possessed by the only two men who had any definite 
information of the various institutions and laws and installation 
rituals of the Iroquois Confederation, with the records which he 
possesses. The object was to ascertain, if still possible, how much 
of his Canadian material, if any, could be said to be recent, or whether 
the differences in the content were due merely to the breakdown of 
the traditions of the New York Onondaga. He convinced himself 
that the latter was the sole cause. 

Mr. Francis La Flesche, ethnologist, was engaged most of the 
time during the fiscal year in assembling his notes for the third 
volume of his work on The Osage Tribe. In this volume are recorded 
two rituals of the Osage tribal rites. One is entitled Wa-xo’-be 
A-wa-tho®, Singing of the Wa-xo’-be Songs, and the other, Ca Tha-ce 
Ga-xe, Weaving of the Rush. 


SPECIAL RESHARCHES. 


In her studies of Indian music during the fiscal year Miss Frances 
Densmore has included the songs of three tribes living in Arizona, 
near the Mexican border. These tribes are the Yuma, Mohave, and 
Papago. One of the manuscripts submitted this year deals with the 
cremation ceremony of the Yuma, witnessed by Miss Densmore in 
1922. The ceremonial songs of this rite were recorded and intorma- 
tion given by the oldest man, who has the hereditary right to sing 
these songs. It is the custom of the Yuma Indians to hold a 
memorial ceremony within a year after a death, at which an image 
of the deceased is burned. After this ceremony the name of the 
dead is never spoken. A full description of this ceremony was sub- 
mitted, together with transcriptions of its songs. 

The treatment of the sick by these tribes was also studied and 
healing songs of each tribe were submitted. Among these were the 
songs of a Yuma medicine man, who claims the power to cure per- 
sons suffering from wounds in the chest, accompanied by hemor- 
rhage. This shaman said that he did this by the aid of four in- 
sects and birds, one of which has power over the fluids of the body. 
His songs are cheerful and soothing in character, and it is interest- 
ing to note that he forbade the people to weep during his treatment, 
requiring that they “appear cheerful and act in a natural manner.” 

Four manuscripts were submitted by Miss Densmore during the 
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year, bearing the following titles: “ Papago medicine and dancing 
songs,” “ Dream and war songs of the Papago Indians,” “ Cremation 
and memorial ceremonies of the Yuma Indians, with related songs,” 
and “ Lightning and medicine songs of the Yuma and Mohave In- 
dians.” This material comprised 93 pages of manuscript and 84 
transcriptions of songs, together with the original phonographic 
records and tabulated and descriptive analyses of the songs. The 
two most interesting musical discoveries made in this work are the 
presence in these tribes of songs which may be termed “ pure melody 
without tonality,’ and the independent and elaborated rhythm of 
the accompanying instrument, either a gourd rattle or a basket drum. 
In many instances the accompanying instrument is transcribed sep- 
arately from the melody in order to show its peculiarities. 

During the summer of 1922 Miss Densmore visited the Chippewa 
reservations at Lac Court Oreilles, Wis., and Leech Lake and Mille 
Lac, Minn., collecting additional specimens of plants used in treating 
the sick, and other data. 

In the spring of 1923 Mr. W. E. Myer, special archeologist, spent 
several months investigating archeological remains in central Tennes- 
see. He visited the ancient mound group of the Banks Link farm 
on Duck River, in Humphreys County, Tenn., where was found the 
celebrated cache of fine, long flint blades and other flint objects now 
the pride of the collection of the Missouri Historical Society. He 
made a map of this group and obtained additional information in 
regard to these masterpieces of the ancient fiint-chipper’s art. 

Through the active aid of several citizens of Lincoln County he 
was enabled to visit and study an important and hitherto undescribed 
mound group on Elk River, at the junction of Lincoln, Moore, and 
Franklin Counties. He also obtained the definite location of over 
75 unrecorded sites on which ancient man had lived in Lincoln 
County. 

He explored a small burial mound and other vestiges of an ancient 
Indian village on the lands of Mr. L. W. Denny, Goodlettsville, 
Davidson County, Tenn., where he found 20 skeletons. There was 
evidence that two different tribes had occupied this site at separate 
times in the past, and the mound yielded a number of fine artifacts 
which throw light on the life of the people. 

Mr. Myer spent two months exploring the remains of a great pre- 
historic fortified Indian town in Cheatham County, Tenn., known as 
the Great Mound Group on account of its great central mound. 
With the assistance of Mr. Wilbur Nelson, State geologist of Tennes- 
see, an excellent topographical map was made, and through the re- 
peated efforts of Lieut. Norman McEwen, of the 136th Air Squadron, 
Tennessee National Guard, some good airplane photographs of the 
mound on the Harpeth River, near Kingston Springs, were secured. 
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These remains cover approximately 500 acres in two bends of the 
river. In one bend he found a bold projecting hill which had been 
_artifically shaped from bottom to top. Three wide terraces had been 
formed along the side of this hill. The original rounded summit had 
been leveled until a great plaza or public square, about 1,000 feet in 
length and 500 feet in breadth, had been formed. Upon the sides 
of this level plaza one very large mound and two smaller ones had 
been erected. This section of the ancient town was protected on the 
water side by the perpendicular cliffs of the Harpeth River. On 
. the land side it was defended by an earthen embankment or breast- 
works surmounted by a wooden wall, from which at intervals semi- 
circular wooden towers projected. These earthen breastworks, which 
had formerly supported this wooden wall, were still to be found in 
the undisturbed woodlands, where they yet extend about 14 miles, 
and there is evidence that they originally ran much farther. Wooden 
palisades, consisting of small tree trunks, had been driven into the 
ground side by side and wedged together and the soil thrown against 
them until they were by this means firmly embedded in these earthen 
embankments or breastworks. These palisades, bound closely to- 
gether and strongly braced, formed a wooden wall which had been 
plastered on the outside in order to make scaling by an enemy diffi- 
eult. Harthen bastions projecting beyond this line of wall at inter- 
vals of about 150 yards were still to be found. These had formerly 
supported the semicircular wooden towers. The enemy advancing 
to attack was therefore subjected to fire from the.defenders through 
portholes along the main wall and also to a flanking fire from the 
warriors in the towers on these bastions. Faint traces of some of 
the timbers of these palisades and wooden towers were found in the 
soil of these embankments. 

While the great central mound and terraced hill formed the most 
striking feature of this ancient town, there were in the inclosure four 
other eminences whose summits had likewise been leveled into plazas. 
All these plazas yielded traces of earth lodges and other evidences of 
former buildings. The earth lodges of the common people were 
situated on the edges of the terraces. The larger mounds had prob- 
ably supported important public buildings and the lodges of leading 
personages. This grouping of important buildings around five sep- 
arate plazas and in different parts of the town very probably indi- 
eates that the population was made up of what had once been 
four or five separate autonomous groups of kindred peoples. Here in 
their later home each group had gathered around their own public 
square in their own section of the town and thus preserved at least 
some of their old ceremonials and held together in some fashion their 
old organization. 
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It is impossible to determine even approximately the number of 
inhabitants, but the large number of the buildings and the long extent 
of the walls indicate a population of several thousand. All the 
buildings whose traces were uncovered appear to have been burned. 
Below the fallen-in wall of an important building the charred re- 
mains of the woven reed tapestry which had formerly hung upon 
the wall were secured for the National Museum. 

It is not as yet possible to determine the age of these remains. 
Beyond all question this town had been destroyed long before the 
coming of the whites. No object of white man’s manufacture was 
found on this site. 

Mr. Gerard Fowke carried on archeological investigations in the 
Stratman Cave in Maries County, Mo. This cave, which is situated 
a little more than 2 miles south of Gascondy, the point at which the 
Rock Island Railroad crosses Gasconade River, has an opening on 
the side of a hill about 150 feet high. The approach to the cave on 
the river side is very steep, but from the top of the hill it is less 
difficult. Mr. Fowke opened a trench on the outside slope of the 
talus at a point 30 feet from the entrance of the cave and 16 feet 
below the floor level. He found most of the evidences of human 
occupation in superficial black earth, scattered throughout which 
from bottom to top were fragments of pottery, parts of vessels of 
varying capacity and thickness; chert knives or spearheads, none 
highly finished; hundreds of thousands of mussel shells more or less 
decayed; and other objects so abundantly found on the numerous 
camp sites and village sites along the Gasconade River. The arti- 
facts were few in number and scattered throughout the mass, no- 
where more than a few pieces in a cubic foot of earth. This denotes 
temporary occupation, at irregular intervals, over a long period of 
time. Yet the cave was not altogether merely a resort for temporary 
hunters or war parties. In addition to the pottery, which shows at 
least occasional sojourning in the cave, there were fragmentary 
bones, too fragile to preserve, of a child 2 or 3 years old, of another 
somewhat older, and a small adult, possibly a woman. ‘These bones 
were found in different places but near the surface; there were no 
other indications of burials. The only specimens found worthy of 
note were a small hammer made of a chert twin-concretion and 
bearing evidence of long service; a pebble, used for sharpening small 
bone implements and for smoothing leather or rawhide strings; and” 
a double concave discoidal with V-shaped margin. 

While the results of the work at Stratman Cave contributed 
little to the antiquity of man in Missouri, Mr. Fowke’s studies, which 
are accompanied by a small collection, are valuable in a comparative 
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way. The Ozark region in Missouri is yielding many surprises to 
the archeologist and it is believed that there still remains much 
field work to be done here and in the neighborhood before the char- 
acter and antiquity of the Indians of that region are definitely 
determined. 

With a small appropriation Mr. John L. Baer carried on instruc- 
tive field studies on the banner stones in the Susquehanna River 
region, and was able to make a good series reaching from the imper- 
fect form into the more symmetrical objects. He also investigated 
the pictographs found near Delta, Pa. 


EDITORIAL WORK AND PUBLICATIONS. 


The editing of the publications of the bureau was continued 
through the year by Mr. Stanley Searles, editor, assisted by Mrs. 
Frances S. Nichols, editorial assistant. The status of the publica- 
tions is presented in the following summary : 


PUBLICATIONS ISSUED. 


Thirty-fourth Annual Report. Accompanying paper: A Prehistoric Island Cul- 
ture Area of America (Mewkes). 281 pp., 120 pls., 69 figs. 

Thirty-seventh Annual Report. Accompanying paper: The Winnebago Trihe 
(Radin). 560 pp., 58 pls., 38 figs. 

Bulletin 76. Archeological Investigations (Fowke). 204 pp., 45 pls., 37 figs. 

Bulletin 77. Villages of the Algonquian, Siouan, and Caddoan Tribes west of 
the Mississippi (Bushnell). 211 pp., 55 pls., 12 figs. 


PUBLICATIONS IN PRESS OR IN PREPARATION. 


Thirty-eighth Annual Report. Accompanying paper: An Introductory Study of 
the Arts, Crafts, and Customs of the Guiana Indians (Roth). 

Thirty-ninth Annual Report. Accompanying paper: The Osage Tribe: The Rite 
of Vigil (La Flesche). 

Fortieth Annual Report. Accompanying papers: The Mythical Origin of the 
White Buffalo Dance of the Fox Indians; The Autobiography of a Fox 
Indian Woman; Notes on Fox Mortuary Customs and Beliefs; Notes on the 
Fox Society known as ‘Those Who Worship the Little Spotted Buffalo”: 
The Traditional Origin of the Fox Society known as “ The Singing-Around 
Rite” (Michelson). 

Forty-first Annual Report. Accompanying paper: Social Organization and 
Social Usages of the Indians of the Creek Confederacy (Swanton). 

Bulletin 78. Handbook of the Indians of California (Kroeber). 

Bulletin 79. Blood Revenge, War, and Victory Feasts among the Jibaro In- 
dians of Eastern Ecuador (Karsten). 

Bulletin 80. Mandan and Hidatsa Music (Densmore). 

Bulletin 81. Excavations in the Chama Valley, New Mexico (Jeancon). 

Bulletin 82. Fewkes and Gordon Groups of Mounds in Middle Tennessee 
(Myer). 
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The distribution of publications has been continued under the 
immediate charge of Miss Helen Munroe, assisted by Miss Emma 
B. Powers. Publications were distributed as follows: 


Annuaile reportssand) separates) +:ia4_ 4 tye aae es eee ee 5, 863 
Bulletins,.and) Separdtes 04 2 eee a eee LL ish 
Contributions to North American Hthnology___--- ey _ eee 10 
Introductions 232 2S ee oe ee eee 3 
Miscellaneous: publications = 22) =e eee 531 

17, 694 


As compared with the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, there was 
an increase of 3,479 publications distributed. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Mr. DeLancey Gill, illustrator, with the assistance of Mr. Albert 
E. Sweeney, continued the preparation of the illustrations of the 
bureau. A summary of this work follows: 


Drawines for PUplICATIOUS 2 es ee We fo ee 32 
Photographs) retouched’ for eneraving = 32 oe eee 78 
Iilustration ‘copy made ready for ‘engraving. -.* =" => = eee eee 319 
Miustratives proof edited. 1.2 Se ear Vee ee ee 302 
Editions of colored plates examined at Government Printing Office___ 160, 000 
NOSAEVES, DIEPAT RO ee eee eee nee ee 232 
Hilms. developed from -fietd’exposures.- 23° * __. 2. 0 see 240 
Prints’ for distribution ‘and’ office Use_....- -) eee g lop la bey 


In November of last year Mr. Gill began to reclassify the large 
collection of ethnologic and archeologic negatives with a view of 
preparing a comprehensive catalogue of the linguistic families and 
tribes with such historic data as is available. He has made good 
progress in this work. About 5,000 negatives have already been 


catalogued. 
LIBRARY. 


The reference library continued under the immediate care of Miss 
Ella Leary, librarian, assisted by Mr. Roderick McPherson and later 
by Mr. Thomas Blackwell. 

During the year 500 books were accessioned. Of these 70 were 
acquired by purchase, 130 by gift and exchange, and 300 by binding 
of periodicals. The current periodicals annually received number 
about 925, of which 85 are by subscription, the remainder being 
obtained through exchange. The bureau has also received 200 
pamphlets. The aggregate number of volumes in the library at the 
close of the year was 25,061; of pamphlets about 15,100. Satisfactory 
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progress was made toward the completion of the new subject cata- 
logue from the old imperfact author’s catalogue. 

_ The most pressing need which confronts the library is shelving 
for the ever increasing accumulations of books. Extensive shift- 
ings and readjustments have been necessary during the year in order 
to make space available where it is most needed, but the library is 
totally lacking in facilities to allow for its expansion. 


COLLECTIONS. 


The following collections, acquired by members of the bureau or 
by those detailed in connection with its researches, have been trans- 
ferred to the United States National Museum: 

69367. Archeological objects from Alaska collected by Dr. T. T. Waterman in 
the spring of 1922. (5 specimens.) 

69530. Stone collar from Mayaguez, Porto Rico. 

69660. Two incense burners found in a cave in southern Yucatan and presented 
to the bureau by Maj. E. H. Ropes, United States Army. 

69881. Archeological specimens collected along the Susquehanna River (Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania) in October, 1922, by John L. Baer. (174 
specimens. ) 

69885. Two stone pestles from the Isle of Pines. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Clerical.The correspondence and other clerical work of the 
office has been conducted by Miss May S. Clark, clerk to the chief. 
Mr. Anthony W. Wilding served as messenger and typist to the 
chief. 

Mr. Roderick McPherson, messenger in the library, resigned 
March 31, 1923, and Mr. Thomas Blackwell, minor clerk, was 
appointed May 1 to fill the vacancy. 

Respectfully submitted. 

J. Water FEwkeEs, 
Chief, Bureau of American Ethnology. 
Dr. Cuartes D. Watcort, 
Secretary, Snvithsonian Institution. 
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APPENDIX 5. 
REPORT ON THE INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGES. 


Str: | have the honor to submit the following report on the 
operations of the International Exchange Service during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1923: 

The work of the service having returned to a normal basis, an 
estimate of $45,000 was submitted for carrying on the essthariien 
during the year, which is $5,000 less than that appropriated for the 
fiscal year 1922. This appropriation was made by Congress and in 
addition $200 was allowed for printing and binding. The repay- 
ments from departmental and other establishments amounted to 
$5,263.66, making the total resources available during the year. 
$50,463.66. 

The total number of packages handled during the past 12 months 
was 377,826, a decrease from the number for the preceding year of 
5,831. The total weight of these packages was 492,816 pounds, a 
decrease of 99,784. This large decrease in the weight was due to 
the fact that many of the packages sent abroad contained small 
publications. 

The number and weight of the packages of different classes are 
indicated in the following table: 


Packages. Weight. 
Sent. |Received.| Sent. |Received. 
Pounds. | Pounds. 
United States parliamentary documents sent abroad........... 14) S84) kos. oe e ce 63; 520 eee oes 
Publications receivedin return for parliamentary documents...|.......--- 2, 55F1 SEE ES 12,511 
United States departmental documents sent abroad...........- 120; 093 As) 5.5 152,169. |: Oe gio. oe 
Publications received in return for departmental documents... .|.......--. 9, 802:|.suneamese 18,117 
Miscellaneous scientific and literary publications sent abroad. . 11, 461)... Bete 154} 487 ibs oe edee 
Miscellaneous scientific and literary publications received from 
abroad for distribution in the United States....... ar iia icleelail Ge ce 29,979) eee 92, 257 
en Ae ON ERE They e Nee ee neo ae aes 330,438 | 38,388 | 369,931 | 122, 885 
Grand total ie eee ences eres nea eee Ree ee eee e. 377, 826 492, 816 


Although it is true that the United States Government sends 
abroad more publications than it receives in exchange, the disparity 
is not so great as appears in the table, for many foreign publica- 
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tions are forwarded by mail to the addresses in this country without 
passing through the exchanges. 

_ It was stated in the last report that the Government of Roumania 
had been approached with a view to the reopening of exchange re- 
lations with that country, and further that the Institution had ar- 
ranged directly with the Institutul Meteorologic Central, at Buk- 
harest, to take charge of the forwarding and distributing of exchange 
consignments. During the past year a communication has been re- 
ceived through the Department of State from the Government of 
Roumania to the effect that the above-mentioned institute had been 
designated as the official Roumania Exchange Bureau. A note was 
received from Roumania, through the Belgian Government, stating 
that under date of June 5, 1923, the Roumanian Government had 
declared its adherence to the Brussels Conventions of 1886, pro- 
viding for the exchange of official documents and scientific and ht- 
erary publications and the immediate exchange of the official journal. 
For a number of years the exchange of official documents has been 
conducted with Roumania, although that country has only recently 
given its formal adherence to the conventions. 

The conditions in Russia and Turkey have not yet improved 
sufficiently to warrant the Institution in taking steps to establish 
official exchange bureaus in those countries. The Institution has, 
however, arranged with the American Friends Service Committee 
to forward to Russia the large accumulations of scientific and literary 
publications for correspondents in that country. Two consignments, 
comprising a total of 70 boxes, have thus far been forwarded to 
Russia in this way. The Academy of Sciences in Petrograd is act- 
ing as the distributing agency. 

There were shipped abroad during the year 2,223 boxes, being a 
decrease of 995 from the number for the preceding 12 months. This 
decrease in the number of boxes forwarded abroad, in comparison 
with the number shipped during the previous year, is due partly 
to the smaller size of many of the publications, to which reference 
has already been made, and partly to the fact that the number of 
boxes sent abroad last year was the largest in the history of the 
service, the usual number being about 2,400 annually. Moreover, 
packages for certain countries were sent direct to their destination by 
mail, owing to the fact that a sufficient number had not accumulated 
to make box shipments when the regular monthly consignments 
would have been forwarded. About 40,000 packages were forwarded 
in this manner during the year. 

Of the total number of boxes sent abroad 214 contained full sets 
of United States official documents for foreign depositories and 2,009 
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included departmental and other publications for the depositories 
of partial sets and for miscellaneous correspondents. 
The number of boxes sent to each country is given in the following 


table: 
Consignments of exchanges for foreign countries. 


cma. mae cnt. abate 
Arpenting. tei is 2k Ae Saya 48) \)) Latvia i 2 £ie5 8) Jor a eee 2 
Austria tise Peek 2k ib co EE Le eee DOM AP OMATIA- £4. oi.) ee ee ee 7 
dof) Fah b 0 teem pe pepe Me nl Nii 8 Si as Dol IE 69) 1) MeORICO.. . 4c-5... «age = = oh See 4 
BIA Zeon ak Meee case ae ee eee eee 39'|""Netherlands*f:. 2.22.2... 2 Seer 68 
British Colonies/ se Ses 4 || New South Wales..:........-..-4:02--2: 35 
Ganadla ace ose” Sie eee 16#|| New Zealand... ...%..4....2440 Sasa 19 
OHTIGE 2-1 ob tenet Ch edie A) Pal a ar 23") Nicaracua.:.. 0... co el. oe 2 
CEN: SE PS, SOR ety eee 49) | (Norway... Shoes te eee 33 
Colombpin- ey. “WET LER Re PET Serene 16. | pPargguay 4. -.wjehses Se ee 2 
Costa; Ricas 4 o5 es 55 ie toes oes SRO 2) gb RE eye Ie eraser 12 
CG bof Ry anh Oe TEE pcp BS | 8 4:1) Poland. 0, 25-2. s..acg8 eee 40 
Zerhoslovakiaw vaca: bo eeeetc cee eee $9°}| ‘Portugal ..+). .5.).2..1.. 6025 ee 16 
Danwig ssw. 7 pias. SIE Oe eee: 2: | Queensland /2 9: ...ccyeh 4b oe 12 
POUMIAB ak oe OMe GSS eI ae cee 50h ROMmamia. =... 6 ook eae 19 
Beyptn. Seep ee ce ere a = en 9 IRUSSIF= 2 s.ce sn fasts e piece aoe 70 
Bsthontan ees ee A Ne eR AD 9 |) South Australia. .'.: .. 2s 18 
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FOREIGN DEPOSITORIES OF UNITED STATES GOVERNMENTAL 


DOCUMENTS. 


In accordance with the terms of a convention concluded at 
Brussels March 15, 1886, and under authority granted by Congress 
in resolutions approved March 2, 1867, and March 2, 1901, there are 
now sent through exchange channels regularly to depositories abroad 
57 full sets of United States official documents and 38 partial sets. 


DEPOSITORIES OF FULL SETS. 


ARGENTINA: Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores, Buenos Aires. 

AUSTRALIA: Library of the Commonwealth Parliament, Melbourne. 

AUSTRIA: Bundesamt fiir Statistik, Schwarzenbergstrasse 5, Vienna I. 
BapEN: Universitits-Bibliothek, Freiburg. (Depository of the State of Baden.) 
Bavaria: Staats-Bibliothek, Munich. ’ 

BELGIUM: Bibliothéque Royale, Brussels. 

Brazit: Bibliotheca Nacional, Rio de Janeiro. 
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Buenos Aires: Biblioteca de la Universidad Nacional de La Plata. (Deposi- 
tory of the Province of Buenos Aires.) 

CANADA: Library of Parliament, Ottawa. 

CHILE: Biblioteca del Congreso Nacional, Santiago. 

CHina: American-Chinese Publication Hxchange Department, Shanghai Bureau 
of Foreign Affairs, Shanghai. 

CoLomMBIA: Biblioteca Nacional, Bogota. 

Costa Rica: Oficina de Depdésito y Canje Internacional de Publicaciones, San 
JOSé. : 

Cupa: Secretaria de Hstado (Asuntos Generales y Canje Internacional), 
Habana. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA: Bibliothéque de Assemblée Nationale, Prague. 

DENMARK: Kongelige Bibliotheket, Copenhagen. 

ENGLAND: British Museum, London. 

FRANCE: Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. 

GERMANY: Deutsche Reichstags-Bibliothek, Berlin. 

Guascow: City Librarian, Mitchell Library, Glasgow. 

GREECE: Bibliothéque Nationale, Athens. 

Haiti: Secrétaire d’Htat des Relations Mxtérieures, Port au Prince. 

Hunesry: Hungarian House of Delegates, Budapest. 

Inp1A: Imperial Library, Calcutta. 

IRELAND: National Library of Ireland, Dublin. 

Itaty: Biblioteca Nazionale Vittorio Hmanuele, Rome. 

JAPAN: Imperial Library of Japan, Tokyo. 

Lonpon: London School of Hconomics and Political Science. (Depository of 
the London County Council.) 

MAnitTopa: Provincial Library, Winnipeg. 

Mexico: Instituto Bibliografico, Biblioteca Nacional, Mexico. 

NETHERLANDS: Bibliotheek van de Tweede Kamer der Staten-Generaal, The 
Hague. 

New SoutH WALES: Public Library of New South Wales, Sydney. 

NEw ZEALAND: General Assembly Library, Wellington. 

Norway: Storthingets Bibliothek, Christiania. 

Onrario: Legislative Library, Toronto. 

Paris: Préfecture de la Seine. 

Prru: Biblioteca Nacional, Lima. 

PotanpD: Bibliothéque du Ministére des Affaires Htrangéres, Warsaw. 

PortucGAL: Bibliotheca Nacional, Lisbon. 

Prussia: Preussische Staatsbibliothek, Berlin, N. W. 7. 

Quesec: Library of the Legislature of the Province of Quebec, Quebec. 

QUEENSLAND: Parliamentary Library, Brisbane. 

Itussia: Shipments temporarily suspended. 

Saxony: Landesbibliothek, Dresden-N. 

SourH AUSTRALIA: Parliamentary Library, Adelaide. 

Spain: Servicio del Cambio Internacional de Publicaciones, Cuerpo Faculta- 
tivo de Archiveros, Bibliotecarios y Arquedlogos, Madrid. 

SwepEen: Kungliga Biblioteket, Stockholm. 

SWITZERLAND: Bibliothéque Fédérale Centrale, Berne. 

TASMANIA: Parliamentary Library, Hobart. 

TuRKEY: Shipments temporarily suspended. 

Union or SoutH Arrica: State Library, Pretoria, Transvaal. 

Uruguay: Oficina de Canje Internacional de Publicaciones, Montevideo. 
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VENEZUELA: Biblioteca Nacional, Caracas. 

Victoria: Public Library of Victoria, Melbourne. 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA: Publie Library of Western Australia, Perth. 
WouRTTEMBERG: Landesbibliothek, Stuttgart. 

YvGOSLAVIA: Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, Belgrade. 


DEPOSITORIES OF PARTIAL SETS. 


ALBERTA: Provincial Library, Edmonton. 

ALSACE-LORRAINE: Bibliothéque Universitaire et Régionale de Strasbourg, Stras- 
bourg. 

Botivia: Ministerio de Colonizaci6n y Agricultura, La Paz. 

Brazit: Bibliotheca da Assemblea Legislativa do Estado do Rio de Janeiro, 
Nictheroy. 

BrEMEN: Senatskoinmission fiir Reichs- und Auswirtige Angelegenheiten. 

BrivIsH CotumsBiaA: Legislative Library, Victoria. 

BriTIsH GUIANA: Government Secretary’s Office, Georgetown, Demerara. 

BuLGaRIA: Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, Sofia. 

CEYLON: Colonial Secretary’s Office (Record Department of the Library), Co- 
lombo. 

Ecuapvor: Biblioteca Nacional, Quite. 

Keyer: Bibliothéque Khédiviale, Cairo, 

FInNEAND: Central Library of the State, Helsingfors. 

GUATEMALA: Secretary of the Government, Guatemala. 

HAmBura: Senatskommission fiir die Reichs- und Auswirtigen Angelegen- 
heiten. 

Hesse: Landesbibliothek, Darmstadt. 

Honpuras: Secretary of the Government, Tegucigalpa. 

JAMAICA: Colonial Secretary, Kingston. 

Latvia: Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Riga. 

LipertA: Department of State, Monrovia. 

LourEeNco MArqQuEzZ: Government Library, Lourengo Marquez. 

Ltseck : President of the Senate. 

MApRAS, PROVINCE OF: Chief Secretary to the Government of Madras, Public 
Department, Madras. 

Matra: Lieutenant Governor, Valetta. 

New Brunswick: Legislative Library, Fredericton. 

NEWFOUNDLAND: Colonial Secretary, St. John’s. 

NICARAGUA: Superintendente de Archivos Nacionales, Managua. 

Nova Scorta: Provincial Secretary of Nova Scotia, Halifax. 

PANAMA: Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores, Panama. 

Paracuay: Oficina General de Inmigracion, Asuncion. 

PriIncE Epwarp Istanp: Legislative Library, Charlottetown. 

RouMANIA: Academia Romana, Bukharest. 

SALVADOR: Ministerio de Relaciones Hxteriores, San Salvador. 

SASKATCHEWAN: Government Library, Regina. 

Stam: Department of Foreign Affairs, Bangkok. 

Straits SETTLEMENTS: Colonial Secretary, Singapore. 

SWITZERLAND: Library of the League of Nations, Palace of Nations, Quai de 
Leman, Geneva. 

Unirep Provinces oF AGRA AND OupH: Undersecretary to Government, Alla- 
habad. 

VIENNA: Biirgermeister-Amt der Stadt Wien. 
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INTERPARLIAMENTARY EXCHANGE OF OFFICIAL JOURNALS. 


The interparliamentary exchange is carried on by this institution 
in behalf of the United States Government in accordance with 
authority granted in a congressional resolution approved March 4, 
1909, the purpose of that resolution being to carry into effect the 
provisions of the second convention concluded at Brussels, March 
15, 1886, providing for the immediate exchange of the Official Journal, 
as well as of the parliamentary annals and documents, to which the 
United States was one of the signatories. 

A complete list of the countries now taking part in this exchange 
is given below, together with the names of the establishments to 
which the daily issue of the Congressional Record is mailed: 


ARGENTINA : Biblioteca del Congreso Nacional, Buenos Aires. 
AUSTRALIA: Library of the Commonwealth Parliament, Melbourne. 
AUSTRIA: Bibliothek des Nationalrates, Wien I. 
‘ADEN: Universitits-Bibliothek, Heidelberg. 
SELGIUM : Bibliotheque de la Chambre des Représentants, Brussels. 
Bouivia: Cimara de Diputados, Congreso Nacional, La Paz. 
sRAZIL: Bibliotheca do Congresso Nacional, Rio de Janeiro. 
Buenos AIRES: Biblioteca del Senado de la Provincia de Buenos Aires, La Plata. 
CANADA: 
Library of Parliament, Ottawa. 
Clerk of the Senate, Houses of Parliament, Ottawa. 
Costa Rica: Oficina de Depdsito y Canje Internacional de Publicaciones, San 
José. 
CUBA: 
Biblioteca de la Camara de Representantes, Habana. 
Biblioteca del Senado, Habana. 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA: Bibliothéque de l’Assemblée Nationale, Prague. 
DENMARK: Rigsdagens Bureau, K¢gbenhavn. 
EstHonia: Riigiraamatukogu, Reval. 
FRANCE: 
Bibliothéque de la Chambre des Députés, au Palais Bourbon, Paris. 
Bibliothéque du Sénat, au Palais du Luxembourg, Paris. 
Great Brirain: Library of the Foreign Office, Downing Street, London, S. W. 1. 
GREECE: Library of Parliament, Athens. 
GUATEMALA: Biblioteca de la Oficina Internacional Centro-Americana, 8a Calle 
Poniente No. 1, Ciudad de Guatemala. , 
Honpuras: Biblioteca del Congreso Nacional, Tegucigalpa. 
HuncGary: Bibliothek des Abgeordnetenhauses, Budapest. 
ITALY: 
Biblioteca della Camera dei Deputati, Palazzo di Monte Citorio, Rome. 
Biblioteca del Senato del Regno, Palazzo Madama, Rome. 
LIBERIA: Department of State, Monrovia. 
New SoutH Watss: Library of Parliament, Sydney. 
New ZEALAND: General Assembly Library, Wellington. 
Peru: Camara de Diputados, Congreso Nacional, Lima. 
Potanp: Monsieur le Ministre des Affaires Htrangéres, Warsaw. 
PorTUGAL: Bibliotheca do Congresso da Republica, Lisbon. 
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Prussia: Bibliothek des Abgeordnetenhauses, Prinz-Albrechtstrasse 5, Berlin, 
SeoWe a: 
QUEENSLAND: The Chief Secretary’s Office, Brisbane. 
RouMANIA: Bibliothéque de la Chambre des Députés, Bukharest. 
Russia: Sendings temporarily suspended. 
SPAIN: 
Biblioteca del Congreso de los Diputados, Madrid. 
Biblioteca del Senado, Madrid. 
SWITZERLAND : 
Bibliothéque de Assemblée Fédérale Suisse, Berne. 
Library of the League of Nations, Geneva. 
TRANSVAAL: State Library, Pretoria. 
UNION oF SoutH AFRICA: Library of Parliament, Cape Town. 
Urucuay: Biblioteca de la Camara de Representantes, Montevideo. 
VENEZUELA: Caimara de Diputados, Congreso Nacional, Caracas. 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA: Library of Parliament of Western Australia, Perth. 
YUGOSLAVIA: Library of the Skupshtina, Belgrade. 


The total number of copies of the daily Congressional Record set 
aside by law for exchange with foreign legislative bodies is 100. This 
exchange is at present conducted with 44 establishments. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE AGENCIES. 


The State Library (Riigiraamatukogu), Reval, has been desig- 
nated as the exchange agency for Esthonia. 

A complete list of the foreign exchange agencies or bureaus will 
be found below: 


ALGERIA, via France. 

ANGOLA, via Portugal. 

ARGENTINA: Comisién Protectora de Bibliotecas Populares, Calle Cordoba 931, 
Buenos Aires. 

AUSTRIA: Bundesamt fiir Statistik, Schwarzenbergstrasse 5, Vienna I. 

AZORES, via Portugal. 

BELGIUM: Service Belge des Echanges Internationaux, Rue des Longs-Chariots 
46, Brussels. 

BoriviaA: Oficina Nacional de Estadistica, La Paz. 

Brazit: Servico de Permutacdes Internacionaes, Bibliotheca Nacional, Rio de 
Janeiro. 

BRITISH COLONIES: Crown Agents for the Colonies, London. 

BRITISH GUIANA: Royal Agricultural and Commercial Society, Georgetown. 

British Honpuras: Colonial Secretary, Belize. 

BuLcaRIA: Institutions Scientifiques de 8S. M. le Roi de Bulgarie, Sofia. 

CANARY ISLANDS, via Spain. 

CHILE: Servicio de Canjes Internacionales, Biblioteca Nacional, Santiago. 

CHINA: American-Chinese Publication Exchange Department, Shanghai Bureau 
of Foreign Affairs, Shanghai. 

CHOSEN: Government General, Keijo. 

CotomsBiIA: Oficina de Canjes Internacionales y Reparto, Biblioteca Nacional, 
Bogota. 

Costa Rica: Oficina de Depdésito y Canje Internacional de Publicaciones, San 
José. 
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OZECHOSLOVAKIA: Service Tchécoslovaque des Hchanges Internationaux, Biblio- 
théque de l’Assemblée Nationale, Prague 1-79. 

Danzig: Stadtbibliothek, Danzig. 

DENMARK: Kongelige Danske Videnskabernes Seiskab, Copenhagen. 

DutcH GUIANA: Surinaamsche Koloniale Bibliotheek, Paramaribo. 

Hcuapor: Ministerio de Relaciones Hxteriores, Quito. 

Eeyet: Government Publications Office, Printing Department, Bulaq, Cairo. 

HstHonta: State Library, Reval. 

Far HASTERN REPUBLIC: Teachers’ College of the Far Hastern Republic, Vladi- 
vostok. 

FINLAND: Delegation of the Scientific Societies of Finland, Helsingfors. 

FRANCE: Service Francais des Echanges Internationaux, 110 Rue de Grenelle, 
Paris. 

Germany: Amerika-Institut, Universitaétstrasse 8, Berlin, N. W. 7. 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND: Messrs. Wheldon & Wesley, 2, 3, and 4 Arthur St., 
New Oxford St., London, W. C. 2. 

GREECE: Bibliothéque Nationale, Athens. 

GREENLAND, via Denmark. 

GUATEMALA: Instituto Nacional de Varones, Guatemala. 

Harri: Secrétaire d’Etat des Relations Extérieures, Port au Prince. 

HonpurRAS: Biblioteca Nacional, Tegucigalpa. 

Huncary: Dr. Julius Pikler, Févairosi Telekértéknyilvantarto Hivatal (City 
Land Valuation Office), K6ézponti Varoshaz, Budapest IV. 

IcELAND, via Denmark. 

InpIA: Superintendent of Stationery, Bombay. 

Irvaty: Ufficio degli Scambi Internazionali, Biblioteca Nazionale Vittorio 
‘Hmanuele, Rome. 

JAMAICA: Institute of Jamaica, Kingston. 

JAPAN: Imperial Library of Japan, Tokyo. 

JAVA, via Netherlands. 

Latvia: Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Riga. 

LipertaA: Bureau of Exchanges, Department of State, Monrovia. 

Lirauantra: Sent by mail. 

LourRENCcO Marquez, via Portugal. 

LUXEMBURG, via Belgium. 

MADAGASCAR, via France. 

MApgirA, via Portugal. 

MozAMBIQUE, via Portugal. 

NETHERLANDS: Bureau Scientifique Central Néerlandais, Bibliothéque de 1’Aca- 

_ démie technique, Delft. 

New SourH WALEs: Public Library of New South Wales, Sydney. 

New ZEALAND: Dominion Museum, Wellington. 

Nicaragua: Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores, Managua. 

Norway: Kongelige Norske Frederiks Universitet, Bibliotheket, Christiania. 

Panama: Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores, Panama. 

PaRaGuay: Servicio de Canje Internacional de publicaciones, Seccién Consular 
y de Comercio, Ministerio de Relaciones Hxteriores, Asuncion. 

Peru: Oficina de Reparto, Depdsito y Canje Internacional de Publicaciones, 
Ministerio de Fomento, Lima. 

Potanp: Bibliothéque du Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, Warsaw. 


PortucaL: Seceiio de Trocas Internacionaes, Bibliotheca Nacional, Lisbon. 
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QUEENSLAND: Bureau of Exchanges of International Publications, Chief Secre- 
tary’s Office, Brisbane. 

RouMANIA: Institutul Meteorologic Central, Ministerul Agriculturei, Bukharest. 

Russia: Academy of Sciences, Petrograd. 

Sanvapor: Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores, San Salvador. 

Siam: Department of Foreign Affairs, Bangkok. 

SoutH AUSTRALIA: Public Library of South Australia, Adelaide. 

SPAIN: Servicio del Cambio Internacional de Publicaciones, Cuerpo Facultativo 
de Archiveros, Bibliotecarios y Arquedlogos, Madrid. 

SuMATRA, via Netherlands. 

SWEDEN: Kongliga Svenska Vetenskaps Akademien, Stockholm. 

SWITZERLAND: Service des Echanges Internationaux, Bibliothéque Fédérale Cen- 
trale, Berne. 

Syria: American University of Beirut. 

TASMANIA: Secretary to the Premier, Hobart. 

TRINIDAD: Royal Victoria Institute of Trinidad and Tobago, Port-of-Spain. 

Tunis, via France. 

TuRKEY: Shipments temporarily suspended. 

UNION oF SouTH AFRICA: Government Printing Works, Pretoria, Transvaal. 

Urucuay: Oficina de Canje Internacional de Publicaciones, Montevideo. 

VENEZUELA: Bibl oteca Nacional, Caracas. 

Vicror1A: Public Library of Victoria, Melbourne. 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA: Public Library of Western Australia, Perth. 

YuGosLAvia : Académie Royal Serbe des Sciences et des Arts, Belgrade. 


Mr. Henry A. Parker and Mr. John S. Pollock were retired August 
20, 1922, under the provisions of the governmental retirement act. 
Mr. Parker was connected with the Institution for 42 years, and Mr. 
Pollock, 44 years. 

Respectfully submitted. 

C. G. Axszor, 
Assistant Secretary, 
In Charge of Library and Exchanges. 

Dr. Cuartes D. Watcort, 

Secretary, Smithsonian Institution. 


APPENDIX 6. 
REPORT ON THE NATIONAL ZOOLOGICAL PARK. 


Sir: I have the honor to submit the following report on the opera- 
tions of the National Zoological Park for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1923: 

Since the expenses of the National Zoological Park, like those 
of some other activities of the Federal Government, are borne in 
part by the District of Columbia, the Bureau of the Budget has, 
with the initiation of the budget law and for purposes of accounting, 
included the estimates of the park within the District bill. The 
act making appropriations for the Government of the District 
of Columbia and other activities chargeable in whole or in part 
against the revenue of such District, approved June 29, 1922, con- 
tained an item of $125,000 for the regular maintenance of the park. 
As an addition to the continuing appropriations available from 
former years for the purchase of land near the Adams Mill Road 
entrance, there was appropriated by Congress in the second defi- 
ciency bill approved January 22, 1923, the sum of $3,096.34 to 
complete the sum of $8,000 necessary for the termination of this 
purchase. The bill providing for printing and binding, Smithsonian 
Institution, contained an allotment of $300 for the National Zoologi- 
cal Park. This was an increase of $100 over former allotments, 
which had, during recent years, been insufficient for the needs of the 
park. 

Considerable progress has been made during the year in the work 
of preparing for use the area between the great flight cage and the 
main road in the western part of the park. This work was begun 
seven years ago but was discontinued during the war. Other minor 
repairs and improvements have been made, and much effort has been 
expended in beautifying the grounds, particularly in the parts of 
the park most used by the public. The value of the collection is 
_ greater than ever before; more species of animals are on exhibition 
and the actual number of specimens of all kinds is greater than in 
any previous year. Attendance records, for the fourth successive 
year, have exceeded 2,000,000 visitors. 
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Gifts—The number of animals presented by friends of the park 
shows continued and gratifying increase from year to year. During 
the past year 266 specimens were thus added to the collection. Many 
of these are of particular value and, as in the previous year, special 
mention should be made of important contributions from tropical 
America. 

Hon. Henry D. Baker, American consul at Trinidad, West Indies, 
and Mr. William J. La Varre, of Georgetown, British Guiana, both 
continued their gifts of South American animals. Interesting birds, 
mammals, and reptiles were received from Mr. Baker, and included 
in the collections made by Mr. La Varre were two fine specimens of 
the dusky parrot (Pionus fuscus), a species of special interest to 
the park. Mr. Gordon MacCreagh, of New York City, collected 
and presented a specimen of the Brazilian red ouakari monkey 
(Cacajao rubicundus), a species rarely seen in captivity and never 
before represented, apparently, in any zoological garden in the 
United States. Like the other members of its genus this monkey 
is very difficult to keep, but this specimen presented by Mr. Mac- 
Creagh lived in the park from August 25, 1922, until April 24, 1928. 
a period of eight months. Among other animals from Mr. Mac- 
Creagh was a specimen of the matamata turtle (Chelys fimbriata). 

Dr. William M. Mann, 6f-the Bureau of Entomology, while en- 
gaged in work in southern Mexico, collected for the park a number of 
interesting animals. Of special interest in Doctor Mann’s collec- 
tion are two Mexican spider monkeys, four Maw’s turtles, and eight 
specimens of Petz’s paroquet. The turtle and the paroquet are 
species new to the park records. Dr. C. Bonne, of Moengo, Surinam, 
presented to the park a fine young tapir; and Mr. C. E. Bergman, of 
Norfolk, Va., contributed a specimen of the Magellan fox from 
Chile, a species not before shown in the park. 

The Canadian Government, through Hon. J. B. Harkin, Com- 
missioner of Dominion Parks, presented five Rocky Mountain goats 
from the preserves at Banff, Alberta, and six young great black- 
backed gulls from Nova Scotia. The Department of Conservation, 
State of Michigan, through Mr. W. H. Rowett, State warden, con- 
tributed a female timber wolf from the Porcupine Mountatte Goge- 
bic County, Mich. 

Mr. Victor J. Evans, of Washington, D. C., continuing his active 
interest in the collection, contributed a number of desirable animals, 
among them being specimens of the frogmouth (Podargus strigotdes) 
and New Guinea fruit pigeon (Lamprotreron superba). 
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Ninety-nine individual donors contributed to the collection during 
the year. The complete list is as follows: 


Miss Hlla Abbott, Lansing, Mich., Florida gallinule. 

Dr. Arthur A. Allen, Ithaca, N. Y., 8 canvasbacks. 

Mr. Frank Amorosa, Washington, D. C., 5 sparrow hawks. 

Mr. H. M. Atherton, Washington, D. C., sparrow hawk. 

Hon. Henry D. Baker, Trinidad, B. W. I., douroucouli, curassow, snowy egret, 
2 American egrets, and 2 South American tortoises. 

Mrs. L. B. Batkins, South Richmond, Va., raccoon. 

Mr. Walter M. Bauman, Washington, D. C., woodchuck. 

Mr. C. E. Bergman, Norfolk, Va., Magellan fox. 

Mrs. V. L. Blankenship, Richmond, Va., great horned owl. 

Dr. C. Bonne, Moengo, Surinam, Brazilian tapir. 

Mr. Maurice K. Brady, Washington, D: C., 4 spreading adders. 

Dr. E. W. Brandes, Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., searlet 
king snake. 

Mr. E. O. Breeden, Radford, Va., barn owl. 

Mr. Colvin B. Brown, Washington, D. C., alligator. 

Canadian Government, through Hon. J. B. Harkin, 5 Rocky Mountain goats 
and 6 great black-backed gulls. 

Mrs. A. J. Clapp, Washington, D. C., canary. 

Miss May S. Clark, Washington, D. C., horned toad. 

Mr. Samuel Hopkins Clark, Ellicott City, Md., red fox. 

Mr. A. W. Claver, Laurel, Md., golden eagle. 

Mr. C. H. Conner, Lewisburg, W. Va., golden eagle. 

Mr. W. C. Cox, Washington, D. C., box-turtle. 

Rey. Philip Ayers Dales, Washington, D. C., horned toad. 
Mrs. Edward R. Davis, Mountain Lake Park, Md., red fox. 

Mr. C. Dowling, Washington. D. C., tavra and two boa constrictors. 

Sergt. J. J. Doyle, Marine Barracks, Washington, D. C., great horned owl. 

Mr. William Driesbach, Washington, D. C., Virginia opossum. 

Mr. George Duquette, Belleview, Md., coyote. 

Mr. George Eastment, Washington, D. C., canary. 

Mr. Henry Parsons Erwin, Washington, D. C., 2 alligators. 

Mr. Victor J. Evans, Washington, D. C., ruffed lemur, Arabian baboon, 2 
zebra-ass hybrids, 2 gray spider monkeys, 2 Gould’s monitors, 2 western dia- 
mond rattlers, fruit pigeon, frogmouth, screech owl, ostrich, American egret, 
2 shining starlings, and 5 great white herons. 

Dr. N. S. Ferris, Washington, D. C., cardinal. 

Mr. V: M. Fookes, Washington, D. C., horned toad. 

Mrs. Edw. J. Gardiner, Washington, D. C., double yellow-head parrot. 

Mr. W. G. Gossom, Haymarket, Va., banded rattlesnake. 

Mrs. BE. S. Grimsley, Washington, D. C., canary. 

Mrs. J. B. Harding, Washington, D. C., 3 painted turtles. 

Hon. Warren G. Harding, White House, Washington, D. C., Virginia opossum. 

Mrs. Nannie M. Hawkins, Washington, D. C., Virginia opossum. 

Prof. A. L. Herrera, Mexico, D, F., Mexico, tree iguana and Mexican gopher . 
tortoise. 

Mr. Otis B. Hinnant, Wilmington, N. C., 6 diamond-back rattlers. 

Mrs. John S. Hord, Washington, D. C., black-faced Gouldian finch and 2 
Java sparrows. 

Mr. Worthington Houghton, Washington, D. C., horned toad. 
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Commander J. C. Hunsaker, Washington, D. C., 2 Florida raccoons. 

Mr. J. Roland Johnston, Bethesda, Md., diamond-back rattler. 

Mrs. J. R. Ketner, Washington, D. C., 2 canaries. 

Mrs. Sam Kite, Washington, D. C., alligator. 

Mr. C. Hubert Kreh, Frederick, Md., copperhead. 

Mr. R. R. Lambert, Washington, D. C., muscovy duck. 

Mr. W. J. La Varre, jr., Georgetown, British Guiana, coatimundi, 2 capy- 
baras, 2 weeping capuchins, 6 titi monkeys, blue-and-yellow macaw, 2 dusky 
parrots, and 50 blue-winged parrotlets. 

Hon. Gordon Lee, Washington, D. C., barn owl. 

Mr. Manoel de Oliveira Lima, Washington, D. C., curiéd and white-bellied 
seedeater. 

Mrs. F. 8. Lincoln, Washington, D. C., 2 alligators. 

Mr. H. J. Long, Fallon, Nev., 2 golden eagles. 

Mrs. Dangerfield Love, Washington, D. C., 2 strawberry finches. 

Mrs. W. D. Lynham, Washington, D. C., canary. 

Mr. Gordon MacCreagh, New York City, red ouakari monkey, matamata 
turtle, and South American tortoise. 

Dr. William M. Mann, Washington, D. C., tree porcupine, 2 spider monkeys, 
4 Maw’s turtles, 4 Central American cooters, lesser white-fronted parrot, 2 
San Lucas house finches, and 8 Petz’s paroquets. 

Dr. C. B. Masson, Washington, D. C., copperhead. 

Mr. William Matthews, Washington, D. C., canary. 

Mrs. L. E. McLaren, Washington, D. C., alligator. 

Mr. R. Mehrlich, Washington, D. C., chameleon. 

Mr. John A. Meyers, Washington, D. C., 2 red-shouldered hawks. 

Dr. James F. Mitchell, Washington, D. C. marine iguana. 

Dr. MacD. Moore, Washington, D. C., black snake. 

Mrs. R. L. Myers, Washington, D. C., alligator. 

New York Zoological Society, Bronx Park, N. Y., ground hornbill. 

North Dakota Fish and Game Commission, through Mr. E. T. Judd, Cando, 
N. Dak., two Canada geese. , 

Mr. J. R. Page, jr., Aberdeen, N. C., two spreading adders. 

Dr. Theophilus 8S. Painter, Austin, Tex., two armadillos. 

Mr. J. H. Pankin, Washington, D. C., gray parrot. 

Mr. H. W. Peck, Washington, D. C., alligator. 

Mr. C. Roberts Perkins, Elkton, Md., alligator. 

Mrs. Rose Las Pinas, Washington, D. C., sparrow hawk. 

Miss Appolonia Ramicy, Washington, D. C., two canaries. 

Mr. Harwood E. Reed, Washington, D. C., Java finch. 

Mr. EHarl D. Reid, Washington, D. C., pilot black snake. 

Mr. F. H. Riley, Washington, D. C., great horned owl. 

Mr. H. L. Robinson, Washington, D. C., two Cuban parrots. 

Mr. W. H. Rowett, Bessemer, Mich., timber wolf. 

Lieut. H. Herman Rudolph, Washington, D. C., two ring-necked pheasants. 

Mrs. Whitefield Sammis, Washington, D. C., yellow-naped parrot. 

Maj. C. R. Sanderson, Washington, D. C., red-and-blue-and-yellow macaw. 

Mrs. Samuel Saylor, Washington, D. C., barn owl. 

Mrs. N. Scanland, Ballston, Va., American crow. 

Mr. William Scheible, Washington, D. C., wood duck. 

Capt. T. A. Secor, U. S. M. C., Washington, D. C., Panama titi monkey. 

Mr. George Shelton, Indian Head, Md., bald eagle. 
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Dr. R. W. Shufeldt and Mr. Maurice K. Brady, Washington, D. G., painted 
turtle, musk turtle, and 2 Pennsylvania musk turtles. 
Mr. Maynard Simmons, Washington, D. C., horned toad. 
' Mr. W.N. Slye, Washington, D. C., alligator. 

Mr. Ernest Smoot, Washington, D. C.. ring-necked pheasant. 

Mrs. Anna P. Stewart, Washington, D. C., 2 canaries. 

Mr. P. J. Talbot, Washington, D. C., yellow-naped parrot. 

Messrs. Thourez and Smith, Los Angeles, Calif., green guenon. 

Mr. Clarence Turner, Latonia, Ky., black bear. 

Mr. J. S. Warmbath, Washington, D. C., red-tailed hawk. 

Dr. David White, Washington, D. C., alligator. 

Mr. C. H. Wilson, Washington, D. C., barred owl. 

Mr. Charles H. Zier, Washington, D. C., Virginia opossum. 

Births —During the year 51 mammals were born and 29 birds 
were hatched in the park. These records include only such as are 
reared to a reasonable age, no account being made in these published 
statistics of young that live only a few days. Mammals born include: 
Kuropean bear, 3; lion, 3; dingo, 3; gray wolf, 4; raccoon, 2; moun- 
tain goat, 1; tahr, 1; bison, 2; Indian buffalo, 1; guanaco, 2; llama. 
2; red deer, 7; American elk, 2; barasingha, 1; Japanese deer, 6; 
hog deer, 1; Virginia deer, 2; Trinidad agouti, 1; rhesus monkey, 2; 
mona, 1; rufus-bellied wallaby, 3; great red kangaroo, 1. Birds 
hatched were of the following species: Mallard, black duck, wood 
duck, silver pheasant, peafowl, and black-crowned night heron. 

Hachanges.—Specimens received in exchange for surplus stock 
include 27 mammals and 21 birds. Special mention should be made of 
two Greenland musk oxen imported by way of Norway, the first ever 
to be shown in the park; two mouflons, the wild sheep of Corsica and 
Sardinia; a fine male nilgai from India; a clouded leopard, marbled 
eat (Melis marmorata), and fire cat (Adlurin planiceps) from Su- 
matra; a male panda from India; 2 black and 2 fulvous lemurs; and 
a two-toed sloth. Birds received in exchange include, besides other 
more common species, 3 kagus, 2 Victoria crowned pigeons, 3 black- 
head ibises, 2 falcated ducks, and 2 eagle owls. 

Purchases.—Among the mammals purchased during the year were 
9 Alaska Peninsula bear cubs, 2 Alaskan black-tailed deer, an 
ocelot, and 2 otters. Birds purchased include some very desirable 
specimens: 2 Marquesan doves, 2 red-breasted mergansers, 2 sooty 
shearwaters, 4 wood ibises, and a gannet. A number of more common 
water birds, cage birds, eagles, and owls, as well as a number of 
reptiles, were also acquired by purchase. 

Transfers——Among the animals received by transfer from other 
Government departments special mention should be made of a ship- 
ment of 36 specimens of the Laysan finch, collected by Dr. Alexander 
Wetmore while engaged in work for the Biological Survey, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, on the island bird reservations west of Hawaii. 
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The Laysan “ finch” (Zelespyza cantans) is a member of an inter- 
esting family of birds that is restricted to the Hawaiian Islands. 
The specimens sent by Doctor Wetmore were all collected on Midway 
Island. Some wood ducks, canvasbacks, and a collared lizard were 
also received by transfer from the Biological Survey. 

The Bureau of Fisheries, Department of Commerce, donated a 
collection of 18 snakes of 5 species that were collected by Mr. F. E. 
Hare at the biological station, Manchester, Iowa. 


REMOVALS. 


Surplus mammals and birds to the number of 66 were sent away 
during the year in exchange to other zoological gardens. Among 
these were the following mammals that had been born and reared in 
the park: Siberian tiger, 4; dingo, 1; red deer, 8; barasingha, 3; 
hog deer, 2; Rocky Mountain sheep, 1; bison, 1; ER SRP nee iM 
gare nk agouti, 2; rhesus monkey, 1 

A number of a rants on deposit were returned to owners. 

The death rate has again been kept at a very low mark. Except 
for the loss of nine kangaroos from necrobacillosis, there has been no 
evidence of contagion among the animals. Some of the losses of 
animals long in the collection are as follows: A sandhill crane 
(Grus mexicana) received January 30, 1899, died April 17, 19238, 
from enteritis, after 24 years, 2 months, and 18 days in the park. 
The great black-backed gull, “ Billy,” well known to thousands of 
park visitors because of his long residence and sociable nature, died 
April 13, 1923. “Billy” came to the park from Labrador on No- 
vember 22, 1905, and had thus been on exhibition for 17 years, 4 
months, and 22 days. A male of the northern wild cat (Lynw winta) 
received September 3, 1907, died of old age on December 30, 1922, 
15 years, 3 months, and 27 days after his arrival. A female guanaco 
received January 20, 1908, died of disseminated tumors, after 14 
years, 8 months, and 26 days in the park, on October 16, 1922. The 
South American condor, male, received October 31, 1908, died June 
15, 1923, 14 years, 7 months, and 15 days after arrival. The cause 
of death, apparently, was lead poisoning, the bird having in some 
manner swallowed a piece of lead of considerable size. A female 
llama received March 14, 1908, died of anemia, July 25, 1922, after a 
life of 14 years, 4 months, and 11 days in the park. A male 
barasingha deer (Cervus dwvaucelit) received October 1, 1908, died 
January 10, 1923, 14 years, 3 months, and 9 days after arrival. A 
female rhea (Rhea americana) received October 8, 1909, died May 
1, 1923, after 13 years, 6 months, and 23 days in the collection. A 
female brown macaque (Macaca speciosa) received July 30, 1910, 
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died May 26, 1923, of broncho-pneumonia, after a life in the park of 
12 years, 9 months, and 26 days. A boatbill heron (Cochlearius 
cochlearius) received September 28, 1910, died from congestion of 
the lungs, 12 years, 6 months, and 18 days later, on April 15, 1923. 
The mate of this bird, received with it, is still living. A female 
Woodhouse’s wolf (Canis frustror), born in the park April 17, 1911, 
died at an age of 11 years, 3 months, and 15 days, on August 1, 1922. 
Two male Madagascar weavers (/oudia madagascariensis), received 
June 28, 1912, died on September 9 and October 14, 1922, respec- 
tively; a record of 10 years, 3 months, and 16 days, for one of the 
birds. 

One of the most serious losses of the year was that of the female 
whooping crane (Grus americanus), which died of aspergillosis on 
April 16, 1923. The bird had always appeared in good health up 
to shortly before its death; it was still comparatively young, and 
had been in the collection since April 13, 1914, a period of nine years 
and three days. It is perhaps doubtful if this rare species will 
ever again be on exhibition in the park. Other serious losses in- 
clude a female Rocky Mountain goat, June 13, 1923, metritis; 
giant anteater, October 29, 1922; red ouakari monkey (Cacajao rubi- 
cundus), April 24, 1928; frogmouth, November 1, 1922, tapeworm 
infestation; and the Indian jabiru, March 29, 1923, from gastro- 
enteritis. 

As heretofore, postmortem examinations were made in most cases 
by the pathological division of the Bureau of Animal Industry. 
Fifteen examinations were made by Dr. Adolph H. Schultz, of the 
Carnegie Institution, Laboratory of Embryology, and one by spe- 
cialists at St. Elizabeths Hospital, Department of the Interior. 
The following list shows the results of autopsies, the cases being 
arranged by groups: 


CAUSES OF DEATH. 
MAMMALS. 


Marsupialia: Gastritis, 1; gastroenteritis, 1; necrobacillosis, 9; accident, 2. 
Carnivora: Pneumonia, 1; enteritis, 3; gastroenteritis and parasitism, 1; 
internal hemorrhage, 1; goitre and internal hemorrage, 1; no cause. found, 1, 

Rodentia: Hypernephroma, 1; disseminated tumor, 1. 

Primates: Bronchopneumonia, 1; tuberculosis, 1; enteritis, 2; streptococcus 
infection, 1; internal hemorrhage, 1; congestive apoplexy, 1; cage paralysis, 1; 
inanition, 1. 

Artiodactyla: Pneumonia and metritis, 1; tuberculosis, 3; pleurisy, 1; en- 
teritis, 1; gastroenteritis, 2; disseminated tumor, 1; malnutrition,“1; anemia, 
1; accident, 1. 

Hdentata: Pneumon’a, 1; pericarditis, 1. 


67930—23——7 
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BIRDS, 

Ratite: Enteritis, 1; accident, 2. 

Ciconiiformes: Congestion of lungs, 1; enteritis, 1; gastroenteritis, 1; no 
cause found, 3. 

Anseriformes: Tuberculosis, 1; gastritis, 1; enteritis, 1; inflammation of 
ceca, 1; no cause found, 4. 

Falconiformes: Lead poisoning, 1; no cause found, 1. 

Galliformes: No cause found, 1. 

Gruiformes: Aspergillosis, 2; enteritis, 2. 

Charadriiformes: Tuberculosis, 1; enteritis, 1; no cause found, 1. 

Psittaciformes: Enteritis, 1. 

Coraciiformes: Aspergillosis, 1; tapeworm infestation, 1. 

Passeriformes: No cause found, 1. 

A total of 48 specimens—11 mammals, 20 birds, and 17 reptiles— 
of special scientific value, were transferred after death to the 
United States National Museum. A number of eggs of rare birds 
were also transferred to the Museum. At the request of the Car- 
negie Laboratory of Embryology, Johns Hopkins Medical School, 
Baltimore, 27 specimens, mostly mammals, were delivered to that 
institution for anatomical purposes. One mammal was sent to 
St. Elizabeths Hospital, Washington, D. C., for special study of 
the brain. A few skins of cage birds were saved for the reference 
collection at the park. 


ANIMALS IN THE COLLECTION JUNE 30, 1923. 


MAMMALS. 


MARSUPIALIA. CARNIVORA—continued. 

Virginia opossum (Didelphis — vir- Cinnamon bear (Ursus americanus cin- 
giniana)y —z-f4— 2 2 4 ese Ae VERS 2 4 NUMOMUN) — .— 2 5S eee 2 
Australian opossum (Trichosurus vul- Florida bear (Ursus floridanus) ————__ 1 
pecutay 22h) Fi. Bole g 20 9 | Glacier bear (Ursus eitmonsii) ____-~ 1 
Flying phalanger (Petaurus  brevi- Sun bear (Helarctos malayanus)____ 1 
Papa biped oR kal BON eg ce ae ae g | Sloth bear (Melwrsus ursinus)—-—-——__ 1 
Brush-tailed rock wallaby (Petrogale Polar bear (Thalarctos maritimus) ——— 2] 
MENCILALE) see ee ee 2 Dingo (Canis dingo) _-_-~___-=== 222 3 
Rufous-bellied wallaby (Macropus vil- Eskimo dog (Canis familiaris)—_—-—- 2 
Tee GROW) hace wl hen ace SR g | Gray wolf (Canis nubilus)-~________ 6 
Black-faced kangaroo (Macropus mela- Timber wolf (Canis occidentalis) ____ 1 
Pres ee ead TREN Pe hE PPT OM 9 | Texas red wolf (Canis rufws)- _-_--__ 1 
Wallaroo (Macropus robustus)___~-- 2 Coyote (Canis latrans) _-___________ 4 
Red kangaroo (Macropus rufus) —~-—~ 6 | Red fox (Vulpes fulva)—-_---_______ 10 
Wombat (Phascolomys mitchelli) _____ 1 | Kit fox (Vulpes velor)---_-_--_---- 2 
Great-cared fox (Otocyon megalotis) _ 1 

CARNIVORA. Magellan fox (Cerdocyon magellani- 
CU8) 22 Le oe 1 
Kadiak bear (Ursus middendorffi) __-- 2 | Gray fox (Urocyon cinereoargenteus ) _ 3 
Alaska Peninsula bear (Ursus gyas) ~~ 4 | Cacomistle (Bassariscus astutus) ~~~ 1 
Yakutat bear (Ursus dalli) _-~---~--+- 1. |, Panda (Ailurus. fulgens) __+-.--= === 2 
Kidder’s bear (Ursus kidderi)_-__-_- 2 Raccoon., (Procyon, lotor) 2 - = 252s 19 

European bear (Ursus arctos) _----~~ 5 | Florida raccoon (Procyon lotor elu- 
Grizzly bear (Ursus horribilis) _----- 1 CUB) Sh an SINE ee ae LPR be ot 2 
Apache grizzly (Ursus apache) _-_---- 1 | Gray, coatimundi (Naswa narica) —---- 1 
Himalayan bear (Ursus thibetanus) —~ 1 | Red coatimundi (Nasua naswa) ~~~ Bh 
Black bear (Ursus americanus) __--~ 8 | Kinkajou (Potos fildvus) —2--—-2-e23__— 2 
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CARNIVORA—continued. 


Mexican kinkajou (Potos flavus. az- 
CE CLUS) reece oink SVAN S RENEE ROC NA Blu) 
Tayra (Tayra barbara) ________- pay) es 
American badger (Taxidea taxus)____ 
Florida spotted skunk (Spilogale am- 

barvalis ) 


Piorida otter (Lutra canadensis 
OCG CHD) fae es SSO WET UC PRICEY 
Palm civet (Paradorurus hermaphro- 
LRU) yr iL al NR 
Wahlberg’s mongoose (Helogale par- 
(ECAR) pep Se ein pm Ds hE BO A A eS 
Aard-wolf (Proteles cristatus)_____.~ 
Spotted hyena (Crocuta crocuta)__-_~ 


Striped -hyena (Hyena hyena) ____ 
African cheetah (Acinonyx jubatus) —— 


Lion (felis leo)__--- pS Pee Ba fags paey 
Bengal tiger (Felis tigris)--_.__-____ 
Manchurian tiger (Felis tigris longi- 

PORUGS)) ce po TEA Mh AO A 
Leopard (Felis pardus)__-_--_______ 
East African leopard (felis pardus 


“suahkelica) ~-____ ee PLP AS Me cy Bw EW LAY jl 


Jaguar) (Melis one@) 2. -------______ 
Brazilian ocelot (Felis pardalis brasil- 

G@mngAS)) LTE nS 
Snow leopard (Felis uncia)________~ 
Mexican puma (felis azteca) _____ tb Eahals 


‘Mountain lion (Felis hippolestes)____ 
Canada lynx (Lyna canadensis)_—___~ 
Northern wild cat (Lynaw wuinta)__-___ 
Bay lynx (Lyne rufus)____-~_----___ 
Clouded leopard (Neofelis nebulosa) —_ 


PINNIPEDIA. 
California sea-lion (Zalophus cali- 
fornianus) ____-__ NE 20 Ye A Ee 
RODENTIA. 


Woodchuck (Marmota monaz)—--~--~ 
Dusky marmot (Marmota flaviventris 

GUS GUC) eal OR tk Sle a 
Prairie-dog (Cynomys ludovicianus) —--~ 
Antelope squirrel (Ammospermophilus 

LTE CTU SI se see Sh a EN 
Chipmunk (Hutamias neglectus) ~~~ 
Albino squirrel (Sciurus carolinensis) — 


Dusky pocket mouse (Perognathus 
flavescens perniger) ~-----~---~--~ 
Bailey’s pocket mouse (Perognathus 
(KL CIIELI/T)) ees a oe eS Ny 
Kangaroo rat (Dipodomys  specta- 
Gi HIS) yt A Ts AE Ly Sob egy el Wy) beth ee pets 


Ord’s kangaroo rat (Perodipus ordii) —- 
Montana white-footed mouse (Pero- 

myscus leucopus aridulus) —~-__----_ 
Grasshopper mouse (Onychomys leu- 


COg@ster,) 2s ties WN sipped 
African porcupine (Hystrixr africe- 
CUS GIRCULUSI\y Beet OR AY UN a eg 
Malay porcupine (Acanthion brachy- 


urune) 
Tree porcupine (Coendou mexicanum) _— 
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RODENTIA— continued. 


Coypu (Myocastor coypus)—_________ 


Central American paca (Cuniculus 
pacds virgatus)2=. 2 
Mexican agouti (Dasyprocta mezai- 
EXO W CA) fee carseat oe SO ASF ee TEA UA ak NL 


Sooty agouti (Dasyprocta fuliginosa) _ 
Speckled agouti (Dasyprocta punc- 

tata) 
Panama agouti (Dasyprocta punctata 

ASTIIMNMEG) Na aya ee EN 
Azara’s agouti (Dasyprocta azare@)___ 
Trinidad agouti (Dasyprocta rworata) _ 
Crested agouti (Dasyprocta cristata) _ 
Yellow-rumped. agouti (Dasyprocta 

lucifer cayenn@)_________________ 
Peruvian guinea pig (Oavia tschudii 

Dallid107) See LE A ANN BNE 
Guinea pig (Cavia porcelius)_________ 
Capybara (Hydrocherus hydrocheris) _ 


LAGOMORPHA, 


Domestic rabbit (Oryctolagus cunicu- 
UAE S ER ol A A OTS AER AIRY Jo 


EDENTATA. 
Two-toed sloth (Cholepus didactylus) _ 
PRIMATES. 


Black lemur (Lemur macaco)_—______ 
Fulvous lemur (Lemur fulwus)_._____ 
Gray spider monkey (Ateles geoffroyi) _ 
Mexican spider monkey (Ateles neg- 

lectus) EES lS PRY SE see 
Three-banded douroucouli (Aotus t7i- 

Vir gatusy SOE NY Vashi iON Oy tals Mork 
Brown woolly monkey (Lagothrix in- 

TUMOLONA2 So See eee OR ey 
White-throated capuchin (Oebus capu- 

CALS)? 2 BONS ea 
Pale capuchin (Cebus unicolor)______ 
Weeping capuchin (Cebus apella) _____ 
Brown capuchin (Cebus fatuellus) ____ 
Azara’s capuchin (Cebus azare)______ 
Titi monkey (Saimiri sciureus) ______ 
Chaema (Papio porcarius)___________ 
Anubis baboon (Papio cynocephalus) _— 
East African baboon (Papio ibeanus) _ 
Mandrill (Papio sphinx) ___________ 
Drill (Papio leucopheus)_—__________ 
Moor macaque (Oynopithecus maurus) _ 
Barbary ape (Simia sylvanus)_______ 
Japanese macaque (Macaca fuscata) __ 


Pig-tailed monkey (Macaca nemes- 
TRC LRE I) aoe eS EE La eT A MIC A UA 
Burmese macaque (Macaca andaman- 
CUSUS)) a eae Segall wie sa grip Ne 


Rhesus monkey (Macaca rhesus) ___ 
Bonnet monkey (acaca sinica)_____ 
Crab-eating macaque (Macaca irws) —_ 
Javan macaque (Macace mordar)____— 
Black mangabey (Cercocebus aterri- 

TUTOR Ve eS a OE ea eave 2 RO eee aa 


Le el al oe oo] OO od SOI OTE SS |= 


= 
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PRIMATES—continued. 


‘Sooty mangabey (Cercocebus fuligino- 

SUS) =o os i OR Es Ee es 
“Hagenbeck’s mangabey (Cercocebus ha- 

genbechi) 2222 ie eee ee 
White-collared mangabey (Oercocebus 

GON CULIES ee renee ee 
Green guenon (Lasiopyga callitrichus) — 
Vervet guenon (Lasiopyga pygerythra) — 
Mona (Lasiopyga mona) —~~-------+- 
Roloway guenon (Lasiopyga roloway) — 
Chimpanzee (Pan satyrus)—--------- 
Orang-utan (Pongo pygmeus) —~-~--- 


ARTIODACTYLA, 


Wild) boar), (Sus serofa) 422 - = 
Wart-hog (Phacocherus ethiopicus) —- 
Collared peecary (Pecari angulatus) —- 
Hippopotamus (Hippopotamus am- 

DAVOUURN N= eS a ee eee 
Bactrian camel (Camelus bactrianus) — 
Arabian camel (Camelus dromedarius) 
Guanaco (Lama guanicoe) _—~~-------- 
lama CLama-glame)c2-- a= = aS 
Fallow deer (Dama dama)_—~-------- 
Axis deer (Amis awrts)/22s - Le 
Hog deer (Hyelaphus porcinus) ——-_--- 
Sambar (Rusa@ unicolor) ~_--_----_-- 
Barasingha (Rucervus duvaucelit) —-_- 
Burmese deer (Rucervus eldii) __----- 
Japanese deer (Sika nippon) _-------~ 
Red deer (Cervus elaphus) ~--------- 
Kashmir deer (Oervus hanglu) ------ 
Bedford deer (Cervus wanthopygus) —— 
American elk (Cervus canadensis) ~-_~ 
Virginia deer (Odocoileus virginianus) — 
Panama deer (Odocoileus chiriquensis) — 
Black-tailed deer (Odocoileus colum- 

DRTEUUS|) S288 Roe Bee hs ie Da ee 
Blesbok (Damatliscus albifrons) ~_----~ 
White-tailed gnu (Connochetes gnou) — 


RATIT ©. 

South African ostrich (Struthio aus- 
Us 0 A Hj) ann pe IRL AIMEE Sip UNDE 
Somaliland ostrich (Struthio te: 


GODROMES ie tae pe Ss ea ee 
Nubian ostrich (Struthio camelus) ——_~ 
Rhea’ (Rhea amerteang)2 25 Vein 
Sclater’s cassowary (Casuarius  phil- 


Emu (Dromiceius novehollandie) ———~ 
PROCELLARIIFORMES. 


Sooty shearwater (Puffinus griseus) ___ 


CICONIIFORMES. 
American white pelican (Pelecanus 
erythrorhynchos) 20 ee ee ees 
European white pelican (Pelecanus 


onacrotatiay_ 2 i - au keane eee foes 
Roseate pelican (Pelecanus roseus) ___ 
Australian pelican (Pelecanus  con- 
spicillatus) ~-_-~- SG sip yy A 2 


2 Lechwe (Onotragus leche) _-_-___-____ 
Sable antelope (EHgocerus niger) _____ 
1 Indian antelope (Antilope cervicapra) _ 
Nilgai (Boselaphus tragocamelus) ____ 
1 East African eland (Taurotragus oryr 
2 livingstonit)) 2.22 8 eee 
2 Tahr (Hemitragus jemlahicus)_______ 
4 Mountain goat (Oreamnos ameri- 
uf COMUS) one ee 
1 Aoudad (Ammotragus lervia)_—__-____ 
1 Rocky Mountain sheep (Ovis canaden- 
Sts) Re pa lye long eee oo a gs Sree 
Arizona mountain sheep (Ovis cana- 
1 densis, gadillardt) 225.32-—-4 ee 
1 Mouflon (Ovis musimon) —~ ~~--__-_____ 
2 Barbados sheep (Ovis aries) _—__-____ 
Greenland musk ox (Ovibos moschatus | 
2 wirda) ds. 2b ae 
2 Zebu. (Bos indicus) 2 eee 
1 Yak (Poéphagus grunniens)—-—-~_--_-_ 
3 American bison (Bison bison) ____-__ 
7 Indian buffalo (Bubalus bubalis) __~-__ 
4 PERISSODACTYLA. 
7 Malay tapir (Tapirus indicus) _---__~ 
2 Brazilian tapir (Tapirus terrestris) _— 
6 Grant’s zebra (Hquus quagga granti) — 
1 Grevy’s zebra (Hquus grevyi) ------~ 
19 | Zebra-horse hybrid (Equus grevyi ca- 
12 ballus) =... 
2 Zebra-ass hybrid (Hquus  grevyi- 
6 a3ints)___ eee 
tf 
i PROBOSCIDEA. 
Abyssinian elephant (Lowodonta afri- 
2 cand, oryotis) ._-.— = eee 
2 Sumatran elephant (Hlephas suma- 
1 tranus) = .-224- 2) eee 
BIRDS. 
CICONIIFORMES—continued. 
Brown pelican (Pelecanus  occiden- 
6 tolis) 205225 Reset: 
Water-turkey (Anhinga anhinga) ~~~ 
2 | Florida cormorant (Phalacrocoraz au- 
2 ritus floridanus)____-~-____ ave aes 
1 | Gannet (Sula bassana)______-__. pysesy 
Great white heron (Ardea  occi- 
1 dentalis), = = eer 
2 Goliath heron ities goliath)_ 2 
American egret (Casmerodius egretta) — 
Snowy egret (Hgretta candidissima) __ 
1 | Black-crowned night heron (Nycticoraxr 
NYCtiCOTEGe NEVIUS) pie 2 ae 
Boatbill (Cochlearius cochlearius) ——~__ 
White stork (Ciconia ciconia)________ 
7 | Black stork (Ciconia nigra) __-______ 
Lesser adjutant (Leptoptilus javani- 
2 Cus SS SS A a ek eee 
2 | Wood ibis (Mycteria americana) _____~ 
Straw-necked ibis (Carphibis spinicol- 
2 syicoS- oHee ee e  ee eeeeee 
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ARTLODACTYLA—continued. 


Brindled gnu (Connochetes tawrinus) — 


= 
Nhe rs bo oO on wwe ee 


ww Ole pn 


Bee 


2 
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CICONIIFORMES—continued. 


Sacred ibis (Threskiornis cethiopicus) — 
Black-headed ibis (Threskiornis melan- 

GE | DI OGHECDS)) ase ete Sa apes EN 
Australian ibis (Threskiornis SCL. 

GOED) U2 CER I SER BBA a AS Ey 
White ibis (Guara alba)____________ 
Searlet ibis (G@uara rubra)__________ 
Roseate spoonbill (Ajaia ajaja) ~---__ 
European flamingo (Phenicopterus 

roseus) 


ANSERIFORMES. 

Red-breasted merganser (Mergus ser- 
rator) 
Mallard (Anas platyrhynchos)___~__~ 
Black duck (Anas rubripes) —___~_-__~ 
Australian black duck (Ands swpercili- 


Gadwall (Chaulelasmus streperus) —-_- 
Faleated duck (Hunetta falcata) ____ 
Huropean widgeon (Mareca penelope) — 
Baldpate (Mareca americana) —_-_--_-~ 
Green-winged teal (Nettion carolinense) 
European teal (Nettion crecca) __-_~- 
Baikal teal (Nettion formosum) —~—~~~ 
Blue-winged teal (Querquedula dis- 

Oh) We ett ay ay 
Garganey (Querquedula querguedula) _— 
Cinnamon teal (Querquedula cyanop- 

TECH) Sa OLE LE EN, SR a tas ee 
Shoveller (Spatula clypeata) —~-_----__ 
Pintail (Dafila acuta)___~~-_-~-_~~_- 
Wood duck (Aig sponsa)_~-____--~-__ 
Mandarin duck (Dendronessa galeri- 

(CURE) pe ee es 
Canvas-back (Marila valisineria) __-~ 
Huropean pochard (Marila ferina) —~-_~~ 
‘Redhead (Marila americana) __2.- ~~ 
Ring-necked duck (Marila collaris)__~ 
Tufted duck (Marila fuligula) --_----~ 
Lesser scaup duck (Marila affinis) __-- 
Greater scaup duck (Warila marila)—-— 
White-eyed duck (Marila nyroca)_~_~ 
Rosy-billed pochard (Metopiana pepo- 

GO) pr ee ns SN ea 


CUS) oe ta a PURE DY srs Tyey er serge 0 
Upland goose (Chloéphaga leucoptera) — 
Hawaiian goose (Nesochen sandvicen- 

STS) peeneeese ee ae See i) ate 
Snow goose (Chen hipeniereus) Hy stant ye 
Greater snow goose (Chen hyperboreus 

UCR OUAS IS SA IM AS NSS ORNS Wee Cythera 
Blue goose (Chen cerulescens) —____+_-~ 
White-fronted goose (Anser albifrons) — 
American white-fronted goose (Anser 

albifrons gambeli)_-_--______-_-__ 
Bean goose (Anser fabalis)__________ 
Bar-headed goose (Hulabeia indica) ~~ 
Canada goose (Branta canadensis) ___ 
'Hutchins’s goose (Branta canadensis 

ACU CHUIVSI1) Se ae SE 


THE 


Be 
DOU Ob wb 
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13 
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ANSDRIFORMES—ceontinued. 


Cackling goose (Branta canadensis 

DUT ATIUC) 08 a MOLE) AR OAR es 
Brant (Branta bernicla glaucogastra) — 
Barnacle goose (Branta leucopsis) __— 
Spur-winged goose (Plectropterus gam- 

DE MSS) cba cee ye ee pe 
Muscovy duck (Cairina moschata) ——__ 
Pied goose (Anseranas semipalmata)— 
Black-bellied tree duck (Dendrocygna 


CAG UTES) pss See gs 
Yyton’s tree duck (Dendrocygna 
CYC OMY) pee Nk Oa LSE Le eas 
White-faced tree duck (Dendrocygna 
ULE CGO))) eee EI A Sete ah ge is ERR ay 


Mute swan (Cygnus gibbus)__----___ 
Whistling swan (Olor columbianus) —— 
Black swan (Chenopis atrata)_______ 


FALCONIFORMES. 


California condor (Gymnogyps cali- 

FOTRAEGHAS) ee Stes a 
Turkey vulture (Cathartes aura) ___-_~ 
Black vulture (OCoragyps urubw)__-__ 
King vulture (Sarcoramphus. papa) __- 
Secretary bird (Sagittarius serpen- 

GOLIUWS) Se eles «ea Ur se 
Griffon yulture (Gyps fulvus)__~____-~ 
African black vulture (Yorgos trache- 

KAY 5) 4S) \ibeee ack eae i pemee eb e eee cee pa peeen el Pee, 
Cinereous vulture (Aegypius mona- 


Caracara (Polyborus cheriway)__—-_~ 
Wedge-tailed eagle (Uroaétus audaz) — 
Golden eagle (Aquila chrysaétos)_=__ 
White-bellied sea eagle (Cuncuma leu- 

COGQSLO1,) (ARS A Maureen OA 
Bald eagle (Halicetus lewcocephalus) — 
Alaskan bald eagle (Haliwetus leuco- 

cephalus alascanus) —~~~~_~___---~_ 


Broad-winged hawk (Buteo platyp- 
EET UG)) RS Ot EN por tay ee ae 
Red-shouldered hawk (Buteo  line- 
GPUS ROU i aN Oy a ee, 


Red-tailed hawk (Buteo a a 
Sparrow hawk (Falco sparverius) —__~ 


GALLIFORMBES. 


Curassow (Crax daubentoni)__-—_-__ 
Razor-billed ecurassow (Mitu mitu) ——— 
Penelope (Penelope boliviana) —_____ 
Guan (Ortalis albiventris) __________ 
Chachalaca (Ortalis vetula) ___-_____ 
Peafowl (Pavo cristatus) ~__--_-_____ 
Peacock pheasant (Polyplectron bical- 


CORUM) eet nee FEM Dy sadist AY 
Silver pheasant (Genneus nycthe- 
NYU CY USI) ie tes tos Bs aye a na soy RCE Dye a ee 
Ring-necked pheasant (Phasianus tor- 
UCTS ae OER A AN a US Bhs ES, 
Bobwhite (Colinus virginianus) _---~ 


Gambel’s quail (Lophortyx gambelii)_ 
Valley quail (Lophortyx californica 
MOULLCOUCL) Ses a MEER ear Nase SAEs ch eee AE 
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GRUIFORMES. 


Kast Indian 

COUR) a Ree Leh dle le 
Black-tailed moor-hen (Microtribonyx 

VERETAUS) LONI TNE 2 ee, BT 
American coot (Fulica americana) ___ 
South Island weka rail (Ocydromus 

USES!) zz hs RS YD PEAY 
Short-winged weka (Ocydromus brachy- 

PECTUS LEE TN ES \ OIT AL SATA REED 
Earl’s weka (Ocydromus earli)__~_____ 
Sandhill crane (Grus mewicana) —~___ 
Little brown crane (Grus canadensis) _— 
White-necked crane (Grus_ leucau- 

CTC rhe ee a ee gs 
Indian white crane (Grus leucogera- 

TUUB') 5 DN ED = SERA Ne ae Re 
Lilford’s crane (Grus lilfordi)_~---_~ 
Sarus crane (Grus, collaris)——~__~+____ 
Australian crane (Grus rubicunda) ___ 
Demoiselle crane (Anthropoides virgo) _ 
Crowned crane (Balearica pavonina) — 
White-backed trumpeter (Psophia leu- 

coptera)) -. 22 So Se ee eee 2 
Kagu (Rhynoehetos jubatus)_—~-_____ 


gallinule (Porphyrio 


CHARADRIIFORMBES. 


Lapwing (Vanellus vanellus)-~-----~ 
Yellow-wattled lapwing (Lobivanellus 
indpeusy® — 288 ee on key lee et yl fag Cabs 
Pacifie gull (Gabianus pacificus) ~~-~~ 
Great black-backed gull (Larus mari- 
TVG) Reh BAA te eee bee ee 
Herring gull (Larus argentatus) ~~~ 
Silver gull (Larus novehollandie) ~~~ 
Laughing gull (Larus atricilla) _-___-~ 
Victoria crowned pigeon (Goura vic- 
FOV OGLE BMA A ae Pl cae eae 
Australian. erested pigeon (Ocyphaps 
lopiotes ii Sas sheet Pee ie 
Bronze-wing pigeon (Phaps chalcop- 
Gerd) M2. Ses, ee el te eee 
Marquesan dove (Gallicolumba rubes- 
CONS.) a RL se Se 
Wonga-wonga pigeon (Leucosarcia pi- 
COLE) ee) eR ee es = ee 
Wood pigeon (Columba palumbus) —---- 
Mourning dove (Zenaidura macroura) — 
Necklaced dove (Spilopelia tigrina) —- 
Zebra dove (Geopelia striata) ____---- 
Bar-shouldered dove (Geopelia humer- 
CAS) pe Ss SE tN ee 
Inea dove (Scardafella inca) _~-------~ 
Cuban ground dove (Chemepelia pas- 
Serinay aflavida)Sss22445. 2. Nees 
Green-winged dove (Chalcophaps in- 


iGa) eset ee Be a a 
New Guinea green dove (Chalcophaps 
chrysochlora) a= 222222322225 —1 25 
Ringed turtle-dove (Streptopelia ri- 
sora’) VEU eS ee eee 


Fruit pigeon (Lamprotreron superba) — 
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CUCULIFORMES. 
Road-runner (Geocoecyx californianus) 
PSITTACIFORMES. 


Kea (Nestor notabilis)__~.___ 
Cockateel (Calopsitta novehollandie) _— 


Roseate cockatoo (Kakatoe _ roseica- 
Dilla ewes Lee ee 
Bare-eyed cockatoo (Kakatoe gymno- 
pis) Monee es Se 


Leadbeater’s cockatoo (Kakatoe lead- 
Reaver) 2222 2.35 22 eee 
White cockatoo (Kakatoe alba)—_____ 
Sulphur-crested cockatoo (Kakatoe ga- 
lentiG) 222s en ee Eee 
Great red-crested cockatoo (Kakatoe 
motuccensis) _innia3 us eee eee 
Cassin’s macaw (Ara awricollis)_—____ 
Mexican green macaw (Ara mewvicana) — 


Blue-and-yellow macaw (Ara. ara- 
OUND) ~Leeeos. ah bee eS See is Sats 
Red-and-blue-and-yellow macaw (Ara 
INBCAG)i- te ee 
Hahn’s macaw (Diopsittaca hahni)_—-~ 
White-eyed paroquet (Aratinga leu- 
cophthalnnis)) 122 ee ee 
Petz’s paroquet (Hupsittula canicu- 
teris). =~ 4-2 ee 
Golden-crowned paroquet (Hupsittula 
QUTCQ) i aes 3s stn et es es 
Weddeil’s paroquet (Hupsittula wed- 
detlii) __. . - 4322-8 eee 
Blue-winged parrotlet (Psittacula pas- 
seringd)..__,. =. 1 32a ee ee 


Yellow-winged paroquet (Tirica vires- 
CONS) ye aes a eee 
Golden paroquet (Brotogeris chrys- 
osema) 238223 shee)-y eee ee 
Tovi paroquet (Brotogeris jugularis) — 


Orange-winged paroquet (Brotogeris 
chiriri) —_ Wo abo eS Lg ap 
Yellow-naped parrot (Amazona auro- 
pallidte) 2s ase + dene eee ee 


Mealy parrot (Amazona farinosa) —_——- 
Jrange-winged parrot (Amazona ama- 

ZONKLA) = pee epee 
Blue-fronted parrot (Amazona estiva) — 
Red-crowned parrot (Amazona viridi- 


gendlis) ue aed Si eee eee 
Double yellow-head parrot (Amazona 
ordinia) 2224) UW eee ey 
Yellow-headed parrot (Amazona ochro- 
cepndla) nash 32380 eee ee 


Testive parrot (Amazona festiva)_——-_~ 
vesser white-fronted parrot (Amazona 
albifrons: nana), 22 hs.) Seeeeees 


Santo Domingo parrot (Amazona 
ventralis) 22.2220. eee ee et 
Cuban parrot (Amazona _ leucoce- 
phaia)! sasec_eeue ofan te ie ae ee 
faximilian’s parrot (Pionus mazimil- 
LOT) sa Ses Be ees pcs 


re 


Ha 
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PSITTACIFORMHS—continued. 


Dusky parrot (Pionus fuscus)_~--__- 


Blue-headed parrot (Pionus mens- 
EULER) ee ok Nad si oa eS hea 
Amazonian caique (Pionites sxantho- 
SEL EEP AED) 2s ANSE AEST SES al nny 2 Uc eacp 
Short-tailed parrot (Graydidascalus 
OTGCNYUTUS), 22 


Gray parrot (Psittacus erithacus)____ 
Lesser vasa parrot (Coracopsis nigra) — 
Greater vasa parrot (Coracopsis vasa) — 
Pennant’s paroquet (Platycercus ele- 


GRO Sy ae SS SE el ele ea Na ao 
Rosella paroquet (Platycercus  eai-~ 
TLDS) a AEN SIN es Pe NO RRC 
Black-tailed paroquet (Polytelis mela- 
PEC G 1) Par ac IS es se 
King paroquet (Aprosmictus cyano- 
GD AE ROIS) aa a 
Ring-necked paroquet (Conurus tor- 
INOUE) Vir ei ed ee a 2 
Nepalese paroquet (Conurus nepalen- 
BUG) | a NES a Sea ya 


Grass paroquet (Melopsittacus undu- 
CA TUTE) "I 2S US oe gh 


CORACIIFORMES. 


Giant kingfisher (Dacelo gigas)—-____ 
Yellow-billed hornbill © (Lophoceros 

leucomelas ) 
Barred owl (Strix varia) __________ 
Snowy owl (Nyctea nyctea)__________ 
Sereech owl (Otus asio)_____._______ 
Choliba screech owl (Otus choliba)___ 
Great horned owl (Bubo virginianus)_ 
Eagle-owl (Bubo bubo)__--_-_________ 
American barn owl (Tyto _ perlata 

pratincola) 2222 22-22 eee epee 
Ariel toucan (Ramphastos ariel)___-- 


PASSERIFORMES. 


Cock of the rock (Rupicola rupicola) — 
Silver-eared hill-tit (Mesia argen- 

LOLI) SL STE Ta eg ENS ye 
Red-billed hill-tit We ioehia luteus) _— 


Black-gorgeted laughing-thrush (Gar- 
rulaz  pectoralis) ____.___-__---_-~ 
White-eared bulbul aay lee- 


cotis) 
HBuropean blackbird (Turdus ESS 
Piping crow-shrike (Gymnorhina tibi- 

C17) omen AN IE YE To Nik 8 
Satin bower-bird 

TOWNE CUS) de es Seal LI ay ILE a 
Huropean raven (Corvus coraz) 
Australian crow (Corvus coronoides) — 
American crow (Corvus brachyrhyn- 

chos) 
Jackdaw (Corvus monedula)—-—__-_~ 
Yucatan jay (Cissilopha yucatanica) — 
Blue jay (Cyanocitta cristata) ~~~ 
Green jay (Xanthoura lmaxuosa) —--..- 


et 
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PASSERIFORMHS—continued. 


Australian gray jumper (Struthidea 
cinerea) 
Starling (Sturnus vulgaris) _________ 
Shining starling (Lamprocorar me- 
tallicus) 
Laysan finch (Telespyza cantans) ____ 
Crimson tanager (Ramphocelus dimi- 
CEUUUS)) re ee Oe ae I St 
Blue tanager (Thraupis cana) __-____— 
Paradise whydah (Steganura para- 
GES ECY See EE LEIS OE ME Serves AVL eh ts 
Shaft-tailed whydah (Tetrenura 


Napolean weaver (Pyromelana afra)_— 
Red-billed weaver (Quelea quelea)_—__ 
Madagascar weaver (Foudia mada- 

gascariensis) ~_____-__-_ eens Cee 
Fire finch (Lagonosticta senegala) __- 
Strawberry finch (Amandava aman- 

UGC) SEES ee ro RE Le fe aR MTR ID rae 
Nutmeg finch (Munia punctulata) ____ 
White-headed nun (Munia maja) —_____ 
Black-headed nun (Munia atricapilla) — 
Java finch (Munia oryzivora) ——_____~ 
White Java finch (Munia oryzivora) __ 


Masked grassfinch (Poéphila  per- 
SONAL) oa A Ee CON OE 
Black-faced Gouldian finch (Poéphila 
CG OUVALE) 5 PSN OS ae aNS aa ne aL e 
Red-faced Gouldian finch (Poéphila 
NUTAO US ees SEF SESE ae EES 
Diamond finch (Steganopleura gut- 
GCE CL) ee ra A Ad ode a 


Zebra finch (Teniopygia castanotis) __ 
Cut-throat finch (Amadina fasciata) __ 
Vera Cruz red-wing (Agelaius pheni- 

ceus- richmondi) _____.-___-______-_ 
Purple grackle (Quiscalus quiscula) — 
Greenfinch (Chloris chloris) _________ 


Huropean goldfinch (COarduelis car- 
GUESS Ci 2 LENE GNI ce nag Saad 
Bramblefinch (Fringilla montifrin- 
ELL) ee a a a 2 I ENG Sie EE en 


Huropean siskin (Spinus spinus) _—___ 
Mexican goldfinch (Astragalinus psat- 

tria mevicanus) _____-_--_-----_-_ 
House finch (Carpodacus mesvicanus 

frontalis) 
San Lucas house finch (Carpodacus 

mexicanus ruberrimus) __----_---__ 
Canary (Serinus canarius) __-_--_____ 
Green singing finch (Serinus icterus) — 
Slate-colored junco (Junco hyemalis) — 
White-throated sparrow (Zonotrichia 

UOC COULUS POR Ne a a a EN 
Song sparrow (Melospiza melodia) _-- 
San Diego song sparrow (Melospiza 

melodia coopert) —— = == 2s ee. 
Saffron finch (Sicalis flaveola) ----__ 
Seed-eater (Sporophila gutturalis) ____ 
Nonpareil (Passerina ciris) 
Cardinal (Cardinalis cardinalis) _--_- 
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REPTILES. 

Alligator (Alligator mississippiensis). 68 | Snapping turtle (Chelydra  serpen- 
Marine iguana (Amblyrhynchus cris- UNG) 2 ee ee 4. 
UAT AO Vain eels ey RN TDS LA VIANA TE 1 | Rossignon’s snapping turtle (Chelydra 
Gila monster (Heloderma suspectum) - 6 TOSsigQnormm)—— = Shee 30. Ae il 
Gould’s monitor (Varanus gouldit) _-- 3 | Maw’s turtle (Dermatemys mawii)__-- 4 
Rock python (Python molurus)_~-~--- 2 | Musk-turtle (Kinosternon odoratum)_ 1 

Regal python (Python reticulatus) ——~ 1 | South American musk-turtle (Kinoster- 
Diamond python (Python spilotes)_——-~ 4 non SCorpi0ides) = — 2 eee 5 
Anaconda (Hunectes murinus) ——------ 2 | Pennsylvania musk-turtle (K#moster- 
Boa constrictor (Constrictor constric- NON  SUOTUOTUM) —_ eee 2 
OGG) pe NN aes UN Sg os Ls Lak he 5 | Wood turtle (Clemmys insculpta)____ 1 
Spreading adder (Heterodon contor- South American terrapin (Nicoria 
TALS nts eee alee oe eee |e en eS ve punctularia) ———-__—_—— Pah Soke EN 1 
Blacksnake (Coluber constrictor) —---- 7 | Painted turtle (Chrysemys picta)_—-_-~ 3 
Blue racer (Coluber constrictor flavi- Cooter (Pseudemys scripta) __--------~ il 
NICHENES \iare yi Bis Ss 5 eo ely 7 | Central American cooter (Pseudemys 
Chicken snake (Hlaphe quadrivittata) — 1 ornate) —-2—_ = Loo ee 3 
Corn snake (Elaphe guttata)_-------- 1 | Box-tortoise (Terrapene carolina) mate 2, 
Pilot blacksnake (Hlaphe obsoleta) —-- 1 | Gopher tortoise (Gopherus poly- 
Pine snake (Pituophis melanoleucus). 4 DRCNUS) So ee eee a 4 
Bull-snake (Pituophis sayi)--------- 3 | Mexican gopher tortoise (Gopherus 
Water snake (Natrig sipedon)_--_--- 4 berlandien) eee Pee ales a 1 
Western water snake (Natriz sipedon Desert tortoise (Gopherus agassizit) —_ 1 
SOSCIMEE) gs ps oe ke in Ee 2 | Duncan Island tortoise (Testudo ephip- 
Garter snake (Thamnophis sirtalis) ~~ 9 pium) 2 2 ee eee \ oa 
Moccasin (Agkistrodon piscivorus) —-- 92 | Indefatigable Island tortoise (Testudo 
Copperhead (Agkistrodon mokasen) ~~~ 2 portert). emia au otk aie ae eal oe 1 
Banded rattlesnake (Crotalus horri- Albemarle Island _ tortoise (heneiiae 
PACE No err eo oY = Ay NM emi Teoum be llpe eens cbr sate) Ae SOP 1 MCiNG),-.- + __ 2 eee 2 
Diamond-back rattler (Crotalus ada- South American tortoise (Testudo 
MUGMLOUS Looe a a eet 3 denticulata).. wi 262) Sees ae 7 
STATEMENT OF THE COLLECTION. 
Accessions during the year. 
Mammals.| Birds. | Reptiles.| Total. 
IPROSENTEGG os cccoe en pe cc taia sate bee tibiee ation selene eo cee eae 47 153 66 266 
Born and hatched in National Zoological Park..............--- 51 29) iz eee 80 
Meceived.in exchance. <n bs eeuercons Ones pa oep eoniee. ci 27 2] |e ees eee 48 
Purchased ass ead ep So eee ee ae ae oe 15 66 27 108 
Transferred from other Government departments.-...........--|---.------ 40 19 59 
Capita eed haste: eS seks 08 SS Te ee ee eo es a 1 1 
IDEPOSHOO oa eed Soctecsem gad cos tine 4a ee ceases see 12 6 32 50 
Total: .o25. 0.0. BSR et a ese See os ke 152 315 145 612 
SUMMARY 
Animais‘on*hand July 1, TQ222 0 ee ee ee a ee 1, 681 
Accessions @urin® the’ Year. 5. 2s he eee ee ee Gize 
Total animals handled....25 2) 261) Saag ee 2, 293 
Deduct loss (by exchange, death, and return of animals on deposit) —--___ 525 


Aninalssonvhand) dune 30) MO2R wus 25 28 ete ee ers ee yet 
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Class. Species. |Individuals. 

IMs nrg wi Gy ata ER aaa A al An Sk A Oe A bP et 184 493 
“BMS.  Voe LON ERR REWER 0 ee el eee eee Re Bere ke Betti SN Ca amr mee Oe Ue ene 271 1, 081 
PENT Seem Re wo lo tae 98 i ee ee eh Rae a ie 43 194 
Motalmnmeis0 p9gs eles ee. We Peep ae oe TAU AT coeds Wo 498 1, 768 


The number of species on exhibition on June 30 is 16 more, and the 
total number of animals is 87 more than in any previous year. 


VISITORS. 


The total number of visitors to the park, for the fiscal year, as 
determined by count and estimate, was 2,393,428. This is 229,174 
above the official record for 1922, and makes the fourth year in suc- 
cession that the attendance has exceeded 2,000,000. The greatest 
attendance in any one month was 330,700 in May, 1923. 

The attendance by months was as follows: 


1921. 1922. 
ASUS ee 02 Bs aa We he ces ee 1928400.) Jamia rye 25 se or 57, 452 
PAVERS) Grea ee ae ae eo a a 216,500) 4) (M ebiaaiy— ss boil ee 80, 558 
September _—§_- == §_ Zo S00) j Marcel ys 2s eo ee 232, 715 
Ochoa see PAUSES OO) pay oi 1 Daas lo il anatel SWOeie e oe Ne ahh 275, 052 
INOVEMber 2-20 SS eee 1482 400" |i aiy se eek 2 ee PIPE AMY EES 330, 700 
December 2 fee 3s lV Ei oy SHORT SUme 22) AEs ST tesa 304, 900 


Schools, classes, and other organizations visiting the park during 
the year numbered 171, with a total of 14,185 individuals. 


IMPROVEMENTS. 


The complete reconstruction of the wolf and fox dens below the 
sea lion peol was finished early in the year. The quarters for these 
animals are now much more comfortable and sanitary than before 
and immensely improved in appearance. The outdoor cages for 
rhesus and other monkeys were all repaired, covered with new wire, 
provided with suitable water and sewer facilities, and generally put 
into first-class condition. Repairs were made to the ostrich en- 
closure, safety guards of electrically welded wire were placed along 
the fence bordering the walk in front of the main bear dens, and 
numerous minor repairs were made to cages and enclosures. In so 
far as was possible with the limited funds, necessary painting was 
done. 

The principal construction for the year, however, has been the 
continuation of work on the recently graded area in the west-central 
part of the park, between the great flight cage and the hospital 
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building. This work was commenced seven years ago but was dis- 
continued during the war. It is greatly to be hoped that it may be 
completed during the current year. After building a new road 
from the hospital to the scales, near the Rocky Mountain sheep 
inclosure, over the edge of the fill previously made, the old winding 
road was abandoned and there was available a large area of flat 
ground suitable for paddocks. Four extra large yards were designed 
along the automobile road, where species commonly kept in breed- 
ing herds may be shown. One yard has been especially designed for 
Rocky Mountain goats and a miniature mountain of flint bowlders 
has been constructed within it. The other large yards bordering the 
automobile road have been prepared for red deer, barasingha deer, 
and Japanese deer. On the south side, bordering the walk passing 
the great flight cage for birds, are seven paddocks with shelters, 
designed especially for Indian buffaloes, tahr goats, aoudads, axis 
deer, and similar species. The water-buffalo yard has been provided 
with a large tank for bathing, and the tahr and aoudad yards with 
large rock piles. The axis deer shelter includes a closed room of 
commodious size for breeding females, as this species commonly 
brings forth the young in winter, when the weather out of doors 
is unfavorable for young fawns. Passing directly through the center 
of this system of yards from east to west is a service road along 
which all of the shelter houses have been built. This system places 
the retreats for animals at the rear of each yard, away from the 
public, and, after proper planting, makes the buildings compara- 
tively inconspicuous. It also simplifies care and the shifting or 
transfer of animals without actual capture. At the end of the 
year the yards and shelters were practically completed; the principal 
work remaining undone includes sidewalks, parking space, tree 
boxes, guard rails, and other minor accessories. 


ALTERATIONS OF BOUNDARIES. 


With the approval on January 23, 1923, of the second deficiency 
bill, there was available $8,000 for the purchase of the strip of land 
between the park and Adams Mill Road between Ontario Road and 
Clydesdale Place. The completion of this purchase adds about 8,000 
feet of land to the area of the park and protects the entrance at 
Adams Mill Road from unsightly development on one side. A new 
danger that threatens the beauty of this entrance way to the park 
has, however, most unexpectedly arisen. On March 4, 1923, an act 
of Congress was passed and approved dissolving the cemetery asso- 
ciation controlling the burial ground bordering the Zoological Park 
on the south between Adams Mill Road and Rock Creek. The 
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trustees named in the bill are authorized to transfer the bodies in- 
terred in this old cemetery and to sell the land. The permanent 
highways plan of the District of Columbia shows a proposed road 
across this property from Adams Mill Road to Calvert Street Bridge. 
It will be necessary in order to protect this section of the park. 
especially the beautiful roadway leading down from the Adams 
Mill Road entrance, to acquire that portion of the cemetery lying 
between this proposed roadway and the park boundary. It has been 
suggested that the permanent highways plan be modified, and that 
the proposed road across the old cemetery be made from Adams Mill 
Road at the corner of the Zoological Park to join Waterside Drive 
at Calvert Street Bridge. This would greatly reduce the area to be 
purchased for park purposes and amply protect the interests of the 
public. 


IMPORTANT NEEDS. 


FRestaurant.—As pointed out in recent reports, a suitable restau- 
rant building remains the most urgent need of the park. The old 
refreshment stand was constructed many years ago of the cheapest 
materials. At the present time it is in a bad condition and is wholly 
inadequate to serve the needs of the public. The refreshment booth 
at Connecticut Avenue, on land recently transferred to the Govern- 
ment, should also be replaced by a new and more sightly structure. 
‘The increased income from rental of these two concessions will well 
repay for the construction of buildings adequate for the service of 
the constantly increasing number of visitors. 

Bird house ——The salial le collection of rare and interesting irae 
now the property of the Government remains poorly housed for ex- 
hibition purposes. Because of the great interest taken in this divi- 
sion of the collection and the numbers of beautiful and curious birds 
from all parts of the world that are presented to the park, the col- 
jection is constantly growing. The old bird house was built as a 
temporary structure many years ago and, in addition to being in a 
bad condition, is entirely too small either to accommodate the crowds 
of interested visitors or to show to advantage the birds. Many rare 
specimens, as a matter of fact, can not regularly be placed on ex- 
hibition because of lack of room. It is greatly to be hoped that a 
new. bird house may be provided for in the near future. 

Funds for purchase of animals —The park has never had sufficient 
funds for the purchase of animals. Rare specimens are from time to 
time offered for sale that would fill distinct gaps in the collection, 
but because of lack of funds for their purchase these are frequently 
lost to the park. Two conspicuous forms of mammal life—the In- 
dian rhinoceros and giraffe—may be mentioned as examples. Oppor- 
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tunities to purchase good specimens of these spectacular species do 
not often come, but because of lack of money for their purchase the 
park has had to decline the few offered in recent years. In order that 
special opportunities may be taken advantage of promptly, there 
should be available from year to year a reasonable sum for the pur- 
chase and transportation of animals. 

Respectfully submitted. . 
N. Houuister, Superintendent. 
Dr. Cuartes D. WaLcort, 

Secretary, Smithsonian Institution. 


APPENDIX 7. 
REPORT ON THE ASTROPHYSICAL OBSERVATORY. 


Sir: The Astrophysical Observatory was conducted under the fol- 
lowing passage of the independent offices appropriation act, approved 
June 12, 1922: 


Astrophysical Observatory: For maintenance of the Astrophysical Observ- 
atory, under the direction of the Smithsonian Institution, including assist- 
ants, purchase of necessary books and periodicals, apparatus, making necessary 
observations in high altitudes, repairs and alterations of buildings, and miscel- 
laneous expenses, $15,500. 

The observatory occupies a number of frame structures within an 
inclosure of about 16,000 square feet south of the Smithsonian ad- 
ministration building at Washington, and also a cement observing 
station and frame cottage for observers on a plot of 10,000 square 
feet leased from the Carnegie Solar Observatory, on Mount Wilson, 
Calif. 

A new solar observing station on Mount Harqua Hala, Ariz., was 
erected in July, 1920, at the expense of funds donated for the purpose 
by Mr. John A. Roebling, of Bernardsville, N. J., and this station 
has been occupied as a solar radiation observing station by the Astro- 
physical Observatory since October, 1920. 

The present value of the buildings and equipment for the Astro- 
physical Observatory, owned by the Government, is estimated at 
$50,000. This estimate contemplates the cost required to replace the 
outfit for the purposes of the investigation. 

Work at Washington.—No observations were attempted at Washing- 
ton. Mr. Fowle, Mrs. Bond, and the director, as much of his time as 
possible, were engaged in computations necessary (1) to the search for 
systematic errors in the work of Mount Harqua Hala, Ariz., and the 
application of carefully determined corrections thereto; (2) to the 
publication of a comparison of two years of observations at Mount 
Harqua Hala, Ariz., and Mount Montezuma, Chile (see Monthly 
Weather Review, February, 1923) ; (3) to the preparation of a new 
set of curves for use from January 1, 1923, in the short method of 
solar constant determination at Montezuma, Chile; (4) to the search 
for systematic errors and the application of carefully determined 
corrections to Montezuma results on the new basis; (5) to the reduc- 
tion of observations made at Mount Wilson in 1922 on the form of 
the solar spectrum energy curve and on the spectrum energy curves 
of ten of the brighter stars. 

It was apparent from the comparison, just referred to, between 
the results of the two field stations that they were in close accord on 
the sun’s variation. But the Chile station was employing in its 
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reductions the results of work prior to 19138 on the distribution of 
radiation in the solar energy spectrum; while the Arizona station 
was employing results of 1920. Moreover, the pyranometer in use 
in Chile was of an old type unsuitable to the work. Furthermore, the 
sharpness of definition of the spectrum employed at Mount Harqua 
Hala was inferior to that employed at Montezuma. It seemed prob- 
able that to remedy these defects and put the two stations on equality 
in all respects would lead to even closer harmony in their results, 
although it meant a revision of the whole scheme of reductions at 
both stations, with a redetermination of the systematic errors at each. 
This is very important, for the solar variations rarely exceed 5 per 
cent, and are mainly less than 2 per cent. It taxes the best observing 
to reveal them. These were the circumstances which led to the large 
computing program stated in the preceding paragraph. It has re- 
sulted in putting the two stations on equal footing in every possible 
way. They are now capable of turning out jointly the best results 
on the solar variation that our experience can suggest a means to 
attain. . 

The instrument maker, Mr. Kramer, has been on detached service 
for almost the entire year, engaged in the preparation, according 
to plans of the director, of two solar radiation outfits ordered, 
respectively, by a committee of interested gentlemen in Australia 
and by the Government of Argentina. The Australian outfit was 
finished and sent forward in June, 1923. The Argentine outfit will 
go forward about December, 1923. 

Field work at Mount Wilson—Messrs. Abbot and Aldrich ob- 
served on Mount Wilson in the months of July, August, and the 
fore part of September, 1922. They redetermined the form of the 
solar spectrum energy curve. For this investigation they employed 
several different prisms, including two of rock salt. Their object in 
this course was to vary the procedure, as far as possible, so as to 
get several independent checks on the results. Upon reduction, all 
of the results of 1922 came into good accord with one another, and 
confirmed the work of 1920 very satisfactorily. It now appears 
that a large part of the earlier work, on which results published in 
Volumes III and IV of the Annals were based, was injured in accuracy 
by the employment of a quartz prism of inferior transparency. If 
this quartz prism work is rejected, the remaining early werk is in fair 
accord with that of 1920 and 1922. The new results, therefore, now 
are accepted, and were published immediately after their completion. 
(Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, Vol. 74, No. 7, 1923.) 

In the course of this solar energy spectrum work, the observers 
made solar energy curves with rock-salt prisms at different hours 
of the day, extending as far down the spectrum as to wave-length 
14 microns. As yet these observations are not reduced. 
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A long and difficult task was undertaken in the observation of the 
prismatic energy spectra of 10 of the brighter stars in the focus of 
the 100-inch reflector on Mount Wilson. After much discourage- 
ment in preparation of apparatus and preliminary trials, successful 
results were obtained on three nights. The apparatus included a 
special bolometer and a special galvanometer. Changes of tem- 
perature of about one one-hundred-millionth of a degree Centigrade 
were observable, and electric currents of about 10°” amperes were 
read with the galvanometer of 10 ohms resistance. So sensitive was 
the device that it was affected to an almost incredible extent by 
electromagnetic induction. It even appeared that the operation of 
electric power in Pasadena and Los Angeles was effective to cause 
disturbance through the transmission lines up the mountain though 
cut off at the power house a thousand feet away from the telescope. 
Accordingly, best observations were made after 2 o’clock in the 
morning. The results are given in the paper just cited. 

Field work in Arizona and Chile-——The Mount Harqua Hala sta- 
tion observed solar variation throughout the year under the efficient 
direction of Mr. A. F. Moore, assisted until April, 1923, by Mr. F. A. 
Greeley. Mr. P. E. Greeley, who had been at Montezuma, exchanged 
places with his brother and reported at Harqua Hala about June 
8, 1923. 

Mr. L. B. Aldrich assumed the directorship at Montezuma abour 
December 20, 1922, succeeding Mr. L. H. Abbot. At both stations 
the results of 1923 have been very numerous. They had not yet been 
critically compared at the close of the period covered by this report. 

RESULTS OF THE WORK ON SOLAR RADIATION. 

As long ago as 1903, we found in the observations then being con- 
ducted in Washington some indication of a variation of the sun’s 
output of radiation. These indications were pursued for several 
years at Mount Wilson and Mount Whitney, and became so strong 
that, in 1911 and 1912, expeditions were maintained in Algeria, 
coincident with one at Mount Wilson, to test whether the supposed 
solar variations were really of local character. The results seemed 
confirmatory of real solar changes. The work went on in summer 
months at Mount Wilson, with gradual improvements up to 1920. 

In the meantime Mr. H. H. Clayton, forecaster of the meteoro- 
logical service of Argentina, had communicated evidence, at first by 
letter and later in two Smithsonian publications (Effect of Short 
Period Variations of Solar Radiation on the Earth’s Atmosphere, 
Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, Vol. 68, No. 3, 1917; and 
Variation in Solar Radiation and the Weather, Smithsonian Mis- 
cellaneous Collections, Vol. 71, No. 3, 1920) showing dependence of 
the weather of various parts of the world on fluctuations of solar 
radiation. These indications he has now amplified and recently 
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elaborately published (H. H. Clayton, “ World Weather,” Macmillan 
Co., New York, 1923). But even at the beginning, to one trained — 
by the late Secretary S. P. Langley to hope that some time some con- 
nection would appear between solar and terrestrial changes, Mr. 
Clayton’s work was very interesting. 

At the writer’s suggestion, Secretary Walcott approved the ex- 
penditure of accrued interest from the Hodgkins Fund to undertake 
all-year-round observations of solar variation in a cloudless climate. 
The Great War hindered the expedition, but it went forward in 1918 
to Calama, Chile, a station chosen on the advice and extensive manu- 
script data furnished by Dr. Walter Knoche, formerly in charge of 
the weather service of Chile. 

By that time Mr. Clayton’s researches had led him to believe that 
actual forecasts might advantageously be based on solar radiation 
work. Accordingly, soon after the establishment of the Chile sta- 
tion, arrangements were made to telegraph its results to Buenos 
Aires, and a system of forecasting based thereon has actually been in 
use in Argentina for several years. Some of its results are quoted in 
the book of Mr. Clayton, just cited. 

The work almost immediately attracted the favorable attention 
of Mr. John A. Roebling. By his advice and financial assistance, 
the Mount Wilson work was transferred to a more cloudless locality 
for all-year-round observing at Mount Harqua Hala, Ariz., and also 
the Calama work was transferred to a higher station, Montezuma, 
‘outside the dust and smoke of Calama and Chuquicamata, which 
had been serious inconveniences. 

During these many years, we had plodded on in hope of a satis- 
fying fruition of our labors. Many signs there were that the solar 
radiation varies sufficiently to be of importance in terrestrial con- 
cerns. But they were of the nature of incompletely verified evi- 
dences of various sorts, all pointing the same way, but none in itself 
conclusive. With the continuous all-year-round occupation of the 
two first-rate stations, made possible by Mr. Roebling’s generosity, 
the matter could be put, for the first time, to a rigorous test. And 
now we have made this test. It is conclusive and proves the sub- 
stantial character of solar variation. Hereafter we walk by sight. 
where hitherto we walked by faith. 

In the publication cited (Monthly Weather Review, February, 
1923) we show that in over 100 days, when results were obtained at 
both Arizona and Chile, the average deviation of one station from 
the other is 0.68 per cent, thus indicating a probable error of one 
day’s observation at one station of 0.41 per cent. The average devia- 
tion for two years of monthly mean values between the two stations 
is 0.3 per cent, and this small value would doubtless be considerably 
smaller if the individual days of the several months had always been 
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coincident. Although in opposite hemispheres, where winter at one 
station falls in summer at the other station, there is no evidence of 
seasonal divergence between the two stations. They unite in showing 
solar variation. Indeed the march of the monthly mean values from 
November, 1921, to September, 1922, in which they agree closely, gives 
the most conspicuous instance of long-continued solar change in a 
given direction which we have ever noted. The reader may compare 
it with the four years of monthly means curve given at the top of 
the illustration. 

In short, there can not be, we think, any longer a reasonable ques- 
tion that the sun varies, or that our observations can reveal these 
variations satisfactorily. It is now a question for meteorologists 
whether these variations are of importance in weather forecasting. 
As we report these satisfying conclusions, 1t ought to be reported at 
the same time that the financial support furnished the Astrophysical 
Observatory by the Government would not have sufficed to obtain 
these results without the aid of the Hodgkins fund of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, and the generous financial support and wise 
counsel of Mr. John A. Roebling. 

Although done a few days after the close of the period covered by 
this report, it will be fitting in this connection to mention some pre- 
liminary observations on changes of the appearance of the sun 
accompanying changes in its output of radiation. Being at Pasa- 
dena in July, 1923, the director availed himself of permission given 
by Director Adams to examine two years of record prints from 
direct photographs and hydrogen (Ha) spectroheliograms of the 
sun made at the Mount Wilson Solar Observatory. Four general 
rules or principles seemed to be well established by the comparisons 
made. 

1. When increased sun-spot activity ‘appears, either by new spot 
groups forming on the visible solar disk, by the growth of spots 
already present, or by the coming on of a new group due to the 
solar rotation, then on that very day the solar constant value in- 
creases. 

2. When a sun-spot group is carried by the solar rotation across 
the central diameter of the visible disk, then the solar constant 
value declines, and HeRe has a minimum on the day following 
such central transit. 

3. When many spot groups, faculae, or long strings of dark 
hydrogen flocculi indicate that great solar activity 1s prevailing, the 
solar constant is high. 

4. When a long quiescent period occurs in solar activity, the solar 
constant values steadily decline. 

These rules connecting the solar radiation with the sun’s visible 
appearance seem to hold some promise of quantitative development. 

67930—23——_8 
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Possibly there may be found some formula for computing solar 
constant values by the aid of direct solar photographs and hydrogen 
and calcium spectroheliograms, which may enable the solar radiation 
values to be expressed with fair approximation for the past quarter 
of acentury. If so, it will be of great advantage. 


PERSONNEL. 


In addition to the changes of personnel above mentioned, Mr. 
William H. Hoover was temporarily engaged as assistant beginning 
March 12, 1923. He is in training to be director of the proposed 
solar radiation observatory of the Argentine Government at La 
Quiaca, Argentina. Mr. Hoover spent some time in Washington 
and some upon Mount Harqua Hala, Ariz. Mrs. Arline Leary 
served as temporary computer, beginning April 16, 1923. Both of 
these assistants were paid from funds given for the purpose by 
Mr. John A. Roebling. 

SUMMARY. 


A comparison of two years of results on the variation of solar 
radiation observed at Mount Harqua Hala, Ariz., and Montezuma, 
Chile, shows close accord between the stations and agreement between 
them in showing forth solar changes of both long and short interval 
types. Monthly mean values of both stations indicate a long con- 
tinued decline of the output of solar radiation beginning in Novem- 
ber, 1921, and continuing at least until September, 1922. This is 
in some respects the most remarkable solar change on record. 
Great improvements have been made at both stations, and their ob- 
servations have been put as far as possible on exactly equal footing. 
It is believed that beginning January 1, 1924, there will be still 
closer accord in their results. Definite correspondences have been 
observed between the variation of the sun’s radiation and the varia- 
tion of the most marked of its visible features. Several new deter- 
minations of the form of the sun’s energy spectrum distribution curve 
confirm the similar work of 1920, and lead to a revision of the results 
of earlier work published in Volumes III and IV of the Observatory 
Annals. Energy spectra of 10 of the brighter stars were observed 
at the focus of the 100-inch telescope on Mount Wilson by 
means of a special spectrobolometric apparatus. Temperature dif- 
ferences of approximately one one-hundred-millionth of a degree 
centigrade were measured in this investigation. Solar radiation 
outfits have been prepared for Australia and Argentina, to be 
installed in the year 1923. 

Respectfully submitted. 

C. G. Assor, Director. 

Dr. CHartes D. Watcort, 

Secretary, Smithsonian Institution. 


APPENDIX 8. 


REPORT ON THE INTERNATIONAL CATALOGUE OF 
SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 


Sir: I have the honor to submit the following report on the opera- 
tions of the United States Regional Bureau of the International 
Catalogue of Scientific Literature for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1923. 

As the success of this international enterprise, in common with all 
undertakings dependent on international cooperation, is necessarily 
controlled by world politics, it has been the hope of all interested in 
the International Catalogue that each year conditions would develop 
which would make reorganization possible and justify resumption of 
publication. As international affairs, both political and financial, 
are apparently still far removed from normalcy, the affairs of the 
catalogue are practically in the same condition as they were in 1922. 
As was noted in the last annual report, the Smithsonian Institution 
submitted a statement of its position to an international convention 
held in Brussels in July, 1922, to consider the affairs of the catalogue. 
This statement carried with it a suggestion whose object was to keep 
the international organization in‘existence, it being generally con- 
ceded that should the countries who are now and have been for the 
past 22 years officially cooperating in the support of the enterprise 
be for any reason disunited it would be practically impossible to 
ever regain their interest and support. Though these suggestions 
were printed in the last report of this bureau, they are in part 
reprinted here, as on them were based the resolutions to continue the 
regional bureaus until reorganization could be accomplished: 

It is the belief of the Smithsonian. Institution: 

1. That a classified subject and author index to the literature of science is 


needed. 

2. That no better means exists of attaining the end sought than by carrying 
out the original plan of the International Catalogue based on international 
cooperation, guided by uniform rules and ‘schedules modified to meet changes 
in the several sciences, and, when possible, broadened in scope to include the 
allied technical branches of these sciences. 

83. That every effort should be made to cooperate w:th all similar enterprises, 
including abstracting agencies, existing or projected, not only to prevent dupli- 
eation of labor, but also to better serve the demands of those in need of 
bibliographic aid. 

4. That on account of abnormal conditions still controlling publishing costs 
and monetary exchange, it is probable that actual publication can not be at 
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present resumed unless financial aid is had from some source outside the pres- 
ent organization; however, it is believed, 

5. That the international organization should be kept in being through mu- 
tual agreement to continue the work of the regional bureaus until such time 
as it may be economically possible to resume publication. When that time ar- 
rives the stock of complete sets already published should be advertised for sale 
at a price within the reach of the smaller libraries and institutions, many of 
whom, although desiring this unique reference work, were prevented from 
subscribing on account of the high original cost. 

Were the price reduced even to one-fourth of the original, stock in hand at 
that figure represents a sufficient sum to meet all outstanding obligations and. 
leave a surplus for working capital. 


This statement was read at the opening meeting of the conven- 
tion and after a short discussion the following resolutions were 
adopted : 


That the convention is of opinion that the international organization should 
be kept in being through mutual agreement to continue as far as possible the 
work of the regional bureaus until such time as it may be economically possible 
to resume publication. 

That it be referred to the executive committee to consider and after full ¢on- 
sultation with interested bodies to make proposals as to the form of future 
publication an to report with some definite scheme to a meeting of the inter- 
national council to be summoned as soon as it appears possible that the publi- 
eation can be resumed. 


The executive committee referred to consists of one representative 
from each of the following named countries: England, France, 
Italy, Japan, Holland, Denmark and the United States. 

At this convention Prof. Henry E. Armstrong, chairman of the 
executive committee, who is the only one of the founders of the cata- 
logue remaining in the organization, submitted a report from which 
the following items have been copied: 


At the outset there was great enthusiasm for the work among those who 
were its promoters in the different countries and great care was taken in the 
preparation of the scheme; the organization that has been developed, in con- 
sequence, has worked with remarkable smoothness. Bureaus have been estab- 
lished in 32 countries, and the relations between these and the central office in 
London have always been of the most harmonious character possible. 

Most convincing proof has been obtained that international cooperation to 
such an end is not merely possible but may be made most effective. That all 
that was aimed at has been accomplished need not be contended; but the 
obvious shortcomings of the catalogue have been almost entirely due to lack 
of funds. To have established a system so widespread in its operations is no 
small achievement in itself. 

I am profoundly convinced that the principles underlying the preparation of 
the catalogue are sound and that an international system of cataloguing 
scientific literature is proved to be feasible and that its advantages are in- 
contestible. 

It is the first work of the kind to be carried out in such detail and over 
so long a period—more than 20 years. To abandon the enterprise after so 
satisfactory a foundation has been laid would be to sacrifice an unique ex- 
perience gained at the expense of great labor. 
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From the foregoing facts and opinions and from the experience 
of all who have occasion to use bibliographical aids, in matters 
relating to science and all its branches, it is apparent— 

1. That there is a need for recording for the purpose of present and future 
reference the published results of scientific achievements. 

2. That such a record to be comprehensive and complete must be interna- 
tional in its scope and therefore must necessarily be prepared through inter- 
national cooperation. 

3. That excepting for the organization known as the International Catalogue 
of Scientific Literature no such agency exists. ( 

4. That, though not claiming perfection, the International Catalogue up to 
the beginning of the late war was and had been for some 14 years answering 
the demands and requirements of an international authors’ list and classified 
subject index to the world’s literature of science. 

5. That the principal defects of the International Catalogue were lack of 
capital; lack cf complete cooperation with enterprises similar in nature though 
more limited in scepe. 

All of these defects had been recognized and their correction pro- 
vided for by authority vested in the executive committee whose plans 
were frustrated by the beginning of war and consequent financial 
collapse. It is believed and maintained by the advocates of the 
International Catalogue that the foundation as it at present exists, 
in spite of its financial difficulties, is the best and only one in existence 
cu which to build a new and more far-reaching organization, tres- 
passing on no occupied fields, though cooperating for the common 
cood with all enterprises having the same or similar objects in view. 
_ While many projects have been proposed and are now being advo- 
cated, none either in plan or scope compare with the International 
Catalogue and none have the international recognition and official 

support necessary for success. The capital needed to refinance the 
enterprise is so small in comparison with the results to be attained 
that it would be strange indeed if in this day of large ideas and large 
financial outlays this most promising bond between and aid for the 
tninkers and workers of all nations should be allowed to remain so 
crippled that its wealth of information must continue to be inacces- 
sible because unpublished. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Lronarp C. GUNNELL, 
Assistant in Charge. 
Dr. Cuartes D. Watcort, 
Secretary, Smithsonian Institution. 


APPENDIX 9. 
REPORT ON THE LIBRARY. 


Sir: I have the honor to submit the following report on the 
activities of the library of the Smithsonian Institution for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1923. 

Much has been accomplished, it is felt, toward better library serv- 
ice. Principal original articles, appearing in scientific and technical 
periodicals received for the Smithsonian deposit, have been brought 
to the attention of members of the staff, through the continued 
preparation of a daily lst, circulated among heads of scientific bu- 
reaus under the Smithsonian Institution. Books in the employees’ 
library have been rendered more accessible by their transfer to the 
present quarters. Better protection has been provided for the older 
accession books and other records by their removal to darker and less 
frequented quarters, and congestion has thus been relieved in the 
receiving room and in the filing cases. The number of publications 
loaned during the year reached a total of 12,076, and fully as many 
were consulted without being taken out. 

Many rare volumes that otherwise would have required purchase 
at great expense have been received in exchange or by gift. Back 
numbers of publications required to complete sets have been re- 
quested in exchange from societies and organizations abroad, and 
many have generously responded during the year by presenting 
valuable material, hitherto not available in American libraries. Spe- 
cial attention has been given to the transmittal of Smithsonian pub- 
lications in exchange. € 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 


A classified list has been prepared during the year of foreign 
periodicals, exclusive of annuals and irregular serials, and the fol- 
lowing table of subjects and languages is submitted: 
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Subject. English. French. | Germanic. | Italian. Spanish. 

MXeronauticsth sO 4 7 4 1 3 
AemICUIGUTOR a ee At Lisys S454) Pace ty ud 19 19 4 6 11 

ATMEANOPOlOLY y= Ve ale 17 9 6 | 2 1 

NTE CAVE OS OER 7 PEI I a a 10 15 1 3 3 

ENTREE RD ar 5 I ae Pe ae 3 1 

PMSUEOMOMMY Stee os Ses o fo ds <n aiasicive isa oe eels 10 4 4 1 4 

IBuphiosrapiMye ees. See ee 7 8 4 2 14 

Biology—reneral. hi 02 13 5 1 1 2 

Botany...... Uae Ea SI a BeAr ct 9 9 6 3 1 

Chemisty arn SGN SAMPLING 7 7 CT RE NRA SINE TaN 8 I 

HFC OMOMMCG seb sere ee ti cette seek 2 ae 10 7 4 1 5 

ECHECRTET OAM EN ge PPA CONTE eR ee 8 5 DN. Sates 17 

PEMISHICOTUD Oe anys wR ieee aie NO ee 38 11 | 6 3 11 
ERIE TT OLO Rye = ae ee tore cine eee ours 5 7 1 1 

GOULD I Vite Ree esc eae Suen eu BE 18 15 9 2 2 

(COSC e GSR IAS Me ge Oe RR ae BR 10 13 3 2 4 

TELS) A OTEN 7/5, Ne RGR a I On LAS aa SoU 5 8 5 5 

Mehta Ol ORiypae ens. ees pews oD 3 | 1 3 Ot [ese a eas 

INERT ET ERT ATIC Gene ae: mar noe sewn s See rR a 3 3 3 Behe Boe 

Medical sciences... .........2.2-.20222-002--5 8 15 & 4 10 

MiB tB Orolo my teey = ene Skyy Wo ene ee a ee 11 4 4 4 3 

IN (in CerHiOmesa sou mm SAN ey aio) en 4 1 2 1 2 

Onmitholosy, aoe YS oe eC ae Aa eA ees 4 4 6 1 1 

RM OL ORI ye ENS MNOY | FL REL EES. 1 5 7 2 1 

JET ASNOS SASS A Seok (a Na eee ig ae eS 3 3 12 1 1 

Science—general.........---------+--+----- 25 27 15 13 16 

“Aoolopy—general.- 2.223.225. 2--ee eee ee 5) 8 7 1 Ph ens 
EBV EITC SS) eT ON Geer SS 263 217 | 143 69. 119 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC RESEARCHES. 


The third volume of the “ Bibliography of Aeronautics,” covering 
the years 1917 to 1919, inclusive, compiled by the assistant librarian 
of the Smithsonian Institution, Paul Brockett, was issued during the 
year by the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. The first 
volume of this bibhography was issued in 1910 as volume 55 of the 
Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections. 

Efforts have been made for a number of years to compile a cata- 
logue of the Watts de Peyster collection, Napoleon Bonaparte, and 
- a bibliography of scientific and technical periodicals, but up to the 
past few years it has not been possible to devote much time to 
these projects. During the past year, however, Mr. Condit has been 
able to bring together a catalogue of the rarer historical works in 
the Watts de Peyster collection, and to prepare a classified list of 
current foreign periodicals received for the library. The latter work 
should not be confused with the larger plan, under way for many 
years, for the compilation of a list of publications of learned societies 
cf the world in libraries throughout the United States. The com- 
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pletion of this project does not seem possible without the expen- 
diture of a large sum of money, which is not at present available. 

In the following reports of libraries administered under the 
Smithsonian Institution, a decrease will be noted in accessions, the 
natural consequence of the decline in publication abroad and the fact 
that war accumulations were taken care of last year. 


SMITHSONIAN MAIN LIBRARY. 


The additions to the main library, numbering 5,719, have been 
transmitted to the Smithsonian deposit in the Library of Con- 
gress, where they are made available to the public. Documents . 
of foreign Governments, received in exchange for Smithsonian publi- 
cations, have been transmitted in accordance with the established 
practice, without stamping or recording. The number of publica- 
tions accessioned has now reached 893,307. 

Theses were received from universities and institutes of technology 
abroad located at the following places: Amsterdam, Basel, Berlin, 
Bern, Bonn, Breslau, Clermont, Copenhagen, Delft, Dresden, Frei- 
burg, Ghent, Giessen, Halle, Helsingfors, Karlsruhe, Kiel, Konigs- 
berg, Leipzig, Lund, Rostock, Tokyo, Tiibingen, Utrecht, Ziirich. 

A number of universities have temporarily discontinued the prac- 
tice of sending the complete theses, owing to the increased cost of 
printing, and are now submitting them in abstract only. 

Missing parts of incomplete sets were requested in exchange, as 
in previous years, with an increased percentage secured, although 
there was a decline both in wants requested and in wants secured. 
Of 2,174 publications requested, 921 were secured, a percentage of 
43.2 as against 39.1 for last year. 


SMITHSONIAN OFFICE LIBRARY. 


The number of publications loaned from the office library was 
2.756. The accessions numbered 378, of which 347 were volumes and 
the remainder parts and pamphlets. Attention should be called to 
the fact that no binding has been done for the office library during 
the last six years, owing to lack of funds. 

The progress of the cataloguing in the general library catalogue 
of the Smithsonian Institution, kept in the office library, is shown 


by the following statistics: 
1922-23, 1921-22. 


WOLUIIES CATA NOIR C Ce) Le aN Sa es a ae an ee 6, 341 6, 502 
Volumes recatalalogued —___________- ict ERE ee Oe ae ee 55 
Charts ‘catalogued 2240s) 1! Cf. ETE SS ELE CBE Wo 5c NOB 160 
Pypea eanadse Leh 1. BILOEE mn PhelEey My Meta ePaper 3,870 4, 243 
Librarytdf Congress candB filed, 1+ -se2 bo -ee ob pn 858 592 


New titles added to: author cutalosue. 2.2) ee 2, 299 1, 614 
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Of the special collections in the office library, mention has been 
previously made of activities in connection with the aeronautical col- 
lection, the Watts de Peyster collection, and the employees’ library. 
Mention should also be made of the collection deposited by Mrs. 
Charles D. Walcott, who has kindly extended the period of deposit. 
It is frequently consulted by employees of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. 


UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM. 


~The widespread interest of members of the staff and friends 
of the museum is shown by the material donated during the year. 
Among the donors are Messrs. H. E. Boving, A. H. Clark, F. W. 
Clarke, W. H. Dall, Whitman Cross, C. G. Gilbert, O. P. Hay, 
A. D. Hopkins, Ales Hrdlicka, Emmanuel de Margerie, W. R. 
Maxon, W. de C. Ravenel, C. W. Richmond, S. A. Rohwer, W. 
~Schaus, and Charles D. Walcott. The gifts of Doctor Dall to the 
‘sectional library of mollusks numbered 168 titles. 

Valuable material has continued to come in exchange from mu- 
seums, research organizations, and scientific societies at home and 
abroad. 

The receipts of the year numbered 1,489 volumes and 2,796 pam- 
phlets, bringing the total of books and other material in the library 
up to 160,560. Of these there are 62,170 accessioned volumes. New 
entry cards were made for 239 periodicals, and 13,314 parts were 
entered. > 

Much of the library’s reference service is rendered through the 
sectional libraries, under the immediate custody of members of the 
scientific and administrative staff, located as follows: 


NATURAL HISTORY BUILDING. 


American archeology. Mollusks. 
Anthropology. Old World archeology. 
Birds. Paleobotany. 
Fishes. Physical anthropology. 
Geology. Property clerk’s office. 
Invertebrate paleontology. Reptiles and batrachians. 
Mammals. Superintendent’s office. 

' Marine invertebrates. . Vertebrate paleontology. 
Minerals. 


ARTS AND INDUSTRIES BUILDING. 


Administration. Medicine. 
Administrative assistant’s office. Mineral technology. 
Foods. Photography. 
History. Textiles. 


Mechanical technology. Wood technology. 
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SMITHSONIAN BUILDING AND ANNEX. 


Botany. Taxidermy. 
Hditor’s office. War library. 
Graphic arts. 


It will be seen that the use of the library can not be estimated upon 
the basis of its loans alone. Many volumes are consulted in the 
general library, the technological library, and the various sectional 
libraries without being taken out. References are frequently re- 
quested over the telephone by members of the staff of the Museum 
and other Government bureaus, and every effort is made to comply 
with these requests. Of the 9,220 loans made during the year, 5,191 
were to the sectional libraries, and 1,929 were borrowed from other 
libraries. 

The subject catalogue of the library has been increased by 4,400 
cards. The arrangement of accumulated cards from the Concilium 
Bibliographicum, received since the close of the war, has been 
progressing and is well under way. 


ASTROPHYSICAL OBSERVATORY LIBRARY. 


The requirements of the staff of the Astrophysical Observatory, 
both in Washington and at the various stations, in the way of ref- 
erence service, are met through the Astrophysical Observatory 
Library. Loans are made through the Smithsonian Office Library. 
There were idded during the year 113 volumes, 27 parts of volumes, 
and 54 pamphlets. 


BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY LIBRARY. 


The activities of the Bureau of American Ethnology Library are 
covered in the report of the chief of that bureau. The library is 
administered under his immediate direction. 


NATIONAL ZOOLOGICAL PARK LIBRARY. 


The library of the National Zoological Park, located three miles 
distant from the Smithsonian building, contains supplemental ma- 
terial of importance in the fields of zoology and park administration. 
The increase for the year, as shown by accessions, was six volumes 
and four parts. 


NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART LIBRARY. 


The National Gallery of Art Library is rapidly growing. Since 
the gallery has begun the issuance of a separate series of publications 
there has been a noteworthy increase in the material that has been 
received in exchange. There were accessioned 128 volumes and 213 
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periodicals. Periodical parts numbered 740. The gift of the year 
most worthy of mention is the large, handsomely illustrated volume 
of paintings in the Bachstitz Gallery at The Hague. 


FREER GALLERY OF ART LIBRARY. 


In connection with the art collections in the Freer building, a 
large library was brought together by Mr. Freer. A catalogue of the 
works contained in it has not been incorporated in the general library 
of the Institution. There have been, however, 1387 accessions in the 
hbrary, and 10 of these were added during the year. Many other 
volumes belonging to the Smithsonian Institution have been depos- 
ited in that building, to be retained indefinitely, most of these being 
reference works and volumes relating to Oriental art. 


SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS AND ACCESSIONS. 


The number of pieces of mail received during the year was 25,553, 
of which 6,272 publications were Government documents, and were 
sent to the Library of Congress, in accordance with the established 
practice. Additions to the brary, as shown by the accession records, 
are given below. 


Library. Volumes. ue Dab Total. 

Astrophysical Observatory ........-..22..2522-20200 02 cee eee e eee ; 113 81 194 
PECEEAG TCT VOM ATU hyn aeissniee aa cie is tie Sole pene Seo e Moms Onesies ee 10 1 11 
INainondinGallery Of Ariens cs. cc cee ek cate sae e cise e ames cece ee eee 128 213 341 
National) Zoological Park! 5:2 58625531062 SS JSPs ee eee 6 4 10 
STA MSOMIE MNCS POSH as - bajar a rpcieinle = Sears e's sig ceieiceicleyyeisie = SEG 4, 461 1, 258 5, 719 
Simi SOmiamMOmeerys aa oae cases ok chet: cit etal eed ea eyes 347 31 378 
United States National Museum................-...-.-------------- 1, 489 2, 796 4, 285 

AN CHIEN LS cuits at RR yn fest nyo) San Up a Yo 6, 554 4, 384 10, 938 


Respectfully submitted. 
Pavt Brockett, 
Assistant Librarian. 
Dr. Cuartes D. Watcort, 
Secretary, Smithsonian Institution. 


APPENDIX 10. 
REPORT ON THE PUBLICATIONS. 


Sir: I have the honor to submit the following report on the 
publications of the Smithsonian Institution and its branches dur- 
ing the year ending June, 30, 1923: 

The Instituticn proper published during the year 9 papers in 
the series of Miscellaneous Collections, 1 annual report and pam- 
phlet copies of 30 articles in the general appendix to this report, 
and 3 special publications. The Bureau of American Ethnology 
published 2 bulletins and 2 annual reports. The United States 
National Museum issued 1 annual report, 2 volumes of proceed- 
ings, 37 separates from the proceedings, 6 bulletins, 2 parts of 
bulletins, and 4 parts of volumes in the series of Contributions 
from the United States National Herbarium. The National Gallery 
of Art issued 1 volume in the series of Catalogues of Collections. 

Of these publications there were distributed during the year 139,- 
666 copies, which includes 130 volumes and separates of the Smith- 
sonian Contributions to Knowledge, 18,801 volumes and separates 
of the Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, 25,229 volumes and 
separates of the Smithsonian annual reports, 3,016 Smithsonian 
special publications, 72,529 volumes and separates of the various 
series of National Museum publications, 17,694 publications of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, 816 publications of the National 
Gallery of Art, 1,309 volumes of the Annals of the Astrophysical 
Observatcry, 31 reports on the Harriman Alaska expedition, 74 re- 
ports of the American Historical Association, and 37 publications 
presented to but not issued directly by the Smithsonian Institution 
or its branches. 


SMITHSONIAN MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTIONS. 

Of the Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, volume 56, 1 paper 
was issued; volume 67, 1 paper; volume 74, 6 papers; volume 76, 1 
paper; in all, 9 papers, as follows: 

VOLUME 56. 


No. 19. The Silver Disk Pyrheliometer (Reprint, revised). By C. G. Abbot. 
July 10, 1922. 10 pp., 1 pl. (Publ. 2008.) 
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VOLUME 67. 


No. 8. Cambrian Geology and Paleontology. IV, No. 8. Nomenclature of Some 
Post Cambrian and Cambrian Cordilleran Formations (2). By Charles D. 
Walcott. Mareh 5, 1923. pp. 457-476. (Publ. 2673.) 


VOLUME 74. 


No. 2. New Timaline Birds from the East Indies. By Harry C. Oberholser. 
September 27, 1922. 13 pp. (Publ. 2674.) 

No. 3. Remains of Mammals from Caves in the Republic of Haiti. By 
Gerrit S. Miller, jr. October 16, 1922. 8 pp. (Publ. 2707.) 

No. 4. Remains of Birds from Caves in the Republic of Haiti. By Alexander 
Wetmore. October 17, 1922. 4 pp. (Publ. 2708.) 

No. 5. Explorations and Field-work of the Smithsonian Institution in 1922. 
May 4, 1923. 153 pp., 145 figs. (Publ. 2711.) 

No. 6. Designs of Prehistoric Pottery from the Mimbres Valley, New Mexico. 
By J. Walter Fewkes. May 29, 1923. 47 pp., 140 figs. (Publ. 2713.) 

No. 7. The Distribution of Energy in the Spectra of the Sun and Stars. By 
Cc. G. Abbot, F. E. Fowle, and L. B. Aldrich. June 4, 1923. 380 pp. (Publ. 2714.) 


VOLUME 76. 


No. 1. Some Practical Aspects of Fuel Eeonomy. By Carl W. Mitman. June 
2, 1923. 19 pp. (Publ. 2715.) 


In press at close of year. 
VOLUME 76. 


No. 2. History of Electric Light. By Henry Schroeder. (Publ. 2717.) 

No. 3. On the Fossil Crinoid Family Catillocrinidae. By Frank Springer. 
(Publ. 2718.) 

No. 4. Report on Cooperative Education and Research Work Carried on by 
the Smithsonian Institution and its Branches. (Publ. 2719.) 

No. 5. The Telescoping of the Cetacean Skull. By Gerrit 8. Miller, jr. (Publ. 
2720.) 

No. 6. Descriptions of New Hast Indian Birds of the Families Turdidae, 
Sylviidae, Pycnonotidae, and Muscicapidae. By Harry C. Oberholser. (Publ. 
2721.) 

No. 7. Description of an Apparently New Toothed Cetacean from South 
Carolina. By Remington Kellogg. (Publ. 2723.) 


SMITHSONIAN ANNUAL REPORTS. 


REPORT FOR 1921. 


The Annual Report of the Board of Regents for 1921 was received 
from the Public Printer in June, 1928. 
Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, show- 


ing operations, expenditures, and condition of the Institution for the year 
ending June 30, 1921. xi+638 pp., 113 pls. (Publ. 2675. ) 


The general appendix to this report contains the following papers: 


The daily influence of astronomy, by W. W. Campbell. 
Cosmogony and stellar evolution, by J. H. Jeans. 

The diameters of the stars, by A. Danjon. 

Isotopes and atomic weights, by F. W. Aston. 
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Modifying our ideas of nature: The Hinstein theory of relativity, by Henry 
Norris Russell. 

The alkali problem in irrigation, by Car] S. Scofield. 

An outline of geophysical-chemical problems, by Robert B. Sosman. 

The yielding of the earth’s crust, by William Bowie. 

The age of earth, by the Right Hon. Lord Rayleigh, W. J. Sollas, J. W. 
Gregory, and Harold Jeffreys. 

The department of geology of the U. S. National Museum, by George P. Merrill. 

Some observations on the natural history of Costa Rica, by Robert Ridgway. 

The historic development of the evolutionary idea, by Branislav Petronievics, 

The heredity of acquired characters, by L. Cuénot. 

Breeding habits, development, and birth of the opossum, by Carl Hartman. 

Some preliminary remarks on the velocity of migratory flight among birds, 
with special reference to the Palaearctie region, by R. Meinertzhagen. 

A botanical reconnaissance in southeastern Asia, by A. 8S. Hitchcock. 

Ant acacias and acacia ants of Mexico and Central America, by W. E. Safford. 

The fall webworm, by R. H. Snodgrass. 

Collecting insects on Mount Rainier, by A. L. Melander. 

The science of man: Its needs and prospects, by Karl Pearson. 

Pigmentation in the old Americans, with notes on graying and loss of hair, 
by AleS Hrdli¢ka. 

Ancestor worship of the Hopi Indians, by J. Walter Fewkes. 

The Indian in literature, by Herman F. C. Ten Kate. 

Leopard men in the Naga Hills, by J. H. Hutton. 

A new era in Palestine exploration, by Elihu Grant. 

The alimentary education of children, by Marcel Labbé. 

A fifty-year sketch history of medical entomology, by L. O. Howard. 

Laid and wove, by Dard Hunter. 

Lead, by Carl W. Mitman. 

William Crawford Gorgas, by Robert E. Noble. 


REPORT FOR 1922. 


The report of the executive committee and proceedings of the 
Board of Regents of the Institution, and the report of the secretary, 
both forming part of the annual report of the Board of Regents to 
Congress, were issued in pamphlet form in December, 1922. 


Report of the executive committee and proceedings of the Board of Regents 
of the Smithsonian Institution for the year ending June 30, 1922. 10 pp. 
(Publ. 2710.) 

Report of the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution for the year ending 
June 30; 1922; 125 pp. (Publ. 27095) 


The general appendix to this report, the manuscript of which 
went to the Government Printing Office a few days after the close 
of the fiscal year, contains the following articles: 


Who will promote science? by C. G. Abbot. , 

Recent discoveries and theories relating to the structure of matter, by Karl 
Taylor Compton. 

The architecture of atoms and a universe built of atoms, by C. G. Abbot. 

Aeronautic research, by Joseph S. Ames. ey 

Photosynthesis and the possible use of solar energy, by H. A. Spoehr. 

Fogs and clouds, by W. J. Humphreys. 
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Some aspacts of the use of the annual rings of trees in climatic study, by 
Prof. A. E. Douglass. 

The age of the earth, by T. C. Chamberlin and others. 

How deep is the ocean? by C. G. Abbot. 

Two decades of genetic progress, by H. M. Hast. 

Observations on a Montana beaver canal, by S. Stillman Berry. 

The Republic of Salvador, by Paul C. Standley. 

The tent caterpillar, by R. EH. Snodgrass. 

The life history and habits of the solitary wasp, Philanthus gibbosus, by 
Edward G. Reinhard. 

The use of idols in Hopi worship, by J. Walter Fewkes. 

Two Chaco Canyon pit houses, by Neil M. Judd. 

Collections of Old World archeology in the United States National Museum, 
by I. M. Casanowicz. 

The “ Shake Religion ” of Puget Sound, by T. T. Waterman. 

Excavations at Askalon, by Prof. J. Garstang. 

National efforts at home making, by F. H. Newell. 

Ideals of the telephone service, by John J. Carty. 


SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


The Smithsonian Institution (descriptive pamphlet). 7 pp. 
Title page and contents of Volume 62, Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collec- 


tions. (Publ. 2716.) 
Title page and contents of Volume 72, Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collec- 


tions. (Publ. 2706.) 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM. 


The publications of the National Museum are: (a) The annual 
report, (0) the Proceedings of the United States National Museum, 
and (c) the Bulletin of the United States National Museum, which 
includes the contributions from the United States National Her- 
barium. The editorship of these publications is vested in Dr. Mar- 
cus Benjamin. 

During the year ending June 30, 1923, the Museum published 
1 annual report, 2 volumes of proceedings, 6 complete bulletins, 2 
parts of bulletins, 4 parts of volumes in the series Contributions 
from the United States National Herbarium, and 37 separates from 
the proceedings. 

The issues of the bulletin were as follows: 

Bulletin 100, volume 5. Contributions to the biology of the Philippine Archipel- 
ago and adjacent regions—Ophiurans of the Philippine seas and adjacent 
waters. By Rene Koehler. 

Bulletin 120. The opalinid ciliate infusorians. By Maynard M. Metcalf. 


Bulletin 121. Life histories of North American petrels and pelicans and their 
allies—Order Tubinares and order Steganopodes. By Arthur Cleveland 
Bent. 

Bulletin 122. A monograph of the American shipworms. By Paul Bartsch. 

Bulletin 123. Revision of the North American moths of the subfamily 
Eucosminae of the family Olethreutidae. By Carl Heinrich. 
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Bulletin 124. The type species of the genera of Chalcidoidea or Chalcid-flies. 
By A. B. Gahan and Margaret M. Fagan. 

Bulletin 126. Life histories of North American wild fowl—Order Anseres (part). 
By Arthur Cleveland Bent. 


Of the separate papers of the Contributions from the United States 
National Herbarium, the following were issued: 


Volume 23, part 2. Trees and Shrubs of Mexico. (Fagaceae-Fabaceae). By 
Paul C. Standley. 

Volume 24, part 2. Studies of tropical American ferns, No. 7. By William R. 
Maxon. 

Volume 24, part 3. Key to the Genus Diplostephium, with Descriptions of New 
Species. By S. F. Blake. 

Volume 24, part 4. Native Names and Uses of Some Plants of Eastern Gua- 
temala and Honduras. By S. F. Blake. 


Of the separates from the proceedings, 5 were from volume 61, 
21 from volume 62, and 11 from volume 63. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY. 


The editorial work of the Bureau of American Ethnology is 
under the direction of Mr. Stanley Searles, editor. During the 
year there were published two annual reports and two bulletins, as 
follows: 

Thirty-fourth Annual Report. Accompanying papers: A Prehistoric Island 

Culture Area of America (Fewkes). 281 pp., 120 pls., 69 figs. 
Thirty-seventh Annual Report. Accompanying paper: The Winnebago Tribe 

(Radin). 560 pp., 58 pls., 38 figs. 

Bulletin 76. Archeological Investigations (Fowke). 204 pp., 45 pls., 37 figs. 
Bulletin 77. Villages of the Algonquian, Siouan, and Caddoan Tribes west 
of the Mississippi (Bushnell). 211 pp., 55 pls., 12 figs. 


There were in press or in preparation at the close of the year 4 an- 
nual reports and 5 bulletins, as follows: 


Thirty-eighth Annual Report. Accompanying paper: An Introductory Study 
of the Arts, Crafts, and Customs of the Guiana Indians (Roth). 

Thirty-ninth Annual Report. Accompanying paper: The Osage Tribe: The 
Rite of Vigil (a Flesche). 

Fortieth Annual Report. Accompanying papers: The Mythical Origin of the 
White Buffalo Dance of the Fox Indians; The Autobiography of a Fox Indian 
Woman; Notes on Fox Mortuary Customs and Beliefs; Notes on the Fox 
Society known as ‘Those Who Worship the Little Spotted Buffalo; ‘‘ The 
Traditional Origin of the Fox Society known as “ The Singing-Around Rite” 
(Michelson). 

Forty-first Annual Report. Accompanying paper: Social Organization and 
Social Usages of the Indians of the Creek Confederacy (Swanton). 

Bulletin 78. Handbook of the Indians of California (Kroeber). 

Bulletin 79. Blood Revenge, War, and Victory Feasts among the Jibaro Indians 
of Eastern Ecuador (Karsten). 

Bulletin 80. Mandan and Hidatsa Music (Densmore). 

Bulletin 81. Excavations in the Chama Valley, New Mexico (Jeancon). 

Bulletin 82. Fewkes and Gordon Groups of Mounds in Middle Tennessee. 
(Myer). 


—— 
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REPORT OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The annual reports of the American Historical Association are 
transmitted by the association to the secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, and by him are communicated to Congress under pro- 
visions of the act of incorporation of the association. 

The annual report for 1919 was still in press at the close of the 
year, and there were also in press the supplemental volumes entitled 
“ Writings in American History,” to the reports for 1919, 1920, and‘ 
1921. 


REPORT OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY, DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION. 


The manuscript of the Twenty-fifth Annual Report of the National 
Society, Daughters of the American Revolution was transmitted to 
Congress according to law on December 28, 1922. 


THE SMITHSONIAN ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON PRINTING AND 
PUBLICATION. 


The editor has continued to serve as secretary of the Smithsonian 
advisory committee on printing and publication. To this committee 
are referred for consideration and recommendation all manuscripts 
offered for publication by the Smithsonian Institution and _ its 
branches, and it also considers routine forms and other matters re- 
lating to. printing and publication. Seven meetings were held during 
the year and 104 manuscripts were acted upon. | 

Respectfully submitted. 

W. P. True, Editor. 

Dr. Cuartes D. Watcort, 

Secretary, Smithsonian Institution. 
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